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On a Bowl witb the alpbabet on it, at 
Studlep Church, Dorksbire. 


THERE is preserved at Studley church, near Ripon, the very beautiful 
and remarkable silver-gilt bowl with its cover, which by the courtesy 
of the vicar, the Rev. J. B. Healey, is represented from a photo- 
graph by Mr. C. Watson, of Ripon (Plate xviii.) The bowl is now 
used as an alms bason, and nothing is known of its original history. 
We call attention to it more in the hope that we may perhaps thereby 
elicit some information bearing on vessels of this character, than 
because we have very much to say about it ourselves. We wish, 
if possible, to hear whether any other vessels at all like it are known 
to exist, and we also hope that we may perhaps receive some ex- 
planation of the symbols which seem to form a sentence at the 
end of the alphabet. It will be seen from the illustration that on 
both the bowl and cover there is a sort of tree of knowledge, which 
encircles each piece, and which bears alternately in two rows 
leaves, and the letters of the alphabet in small black-letter charac- 
ters. On the knop of the cover the letter Q occurs, it is, however, 
repeated in its proper place at the beginning of the alphabet. 
Both on bowl and cover there follows after the letter 3 what 
would seem to be a sentence, formed of the contractions for ‘‘ and,” 
“ur,” and “con,” connected together by the word ‘‘est” thus: 


q Ch + 4 ‘‘and est ur con.” The meaning of this has 


hitherto baffled everybody. Can any reader of the Religuary 
solve it? 

Mr. Franks, to whom a photograph of the bowl and cover 
was sent, says (writing from the British Museum on the 2nd 
of April last) in a letter to the Editor: “The bowl is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting specimen, and unlike anything that I have 
seen. It appears to me to be early fifteenth century, not English, 
and not ecclesiastical; possibly once belonging to some guild con- 
nected with the church. ‘The foreign origin is supported by the 
absence of W in the alphabet. I should conjecture French, and 
much plate must have been plundered in the French wars. It is 
unlucky there are no hall marks. The letters at the end of the 
alphabet are exceedingly puzzling. I have shown them in the 
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Manuscript Department, and we can only conjecture that they are 
the contractions generally in use, but this does not explain “ est.” 
You are lucky to have found the reference to Zest. Ebor. which is 
very appropriate.” 

The reference to the entry in Zest. Zdor. is to the second volume 
of the “ York Wills,” p. 15, where “unum collok pece argenti cum 
scriptura in cooperculo A. B.C... .” is mentioned in a will proved 
in the year 1431. 

The bowl at Studley is 5? inches in height with the cover. The 
diameter of the mouth of the bowl is 54 inches; and of the foot 
24 inches. 





The Mermaid. 


BY J. LEWIS ANDRE. 


** My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou remember’st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, upon a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.” 


Midsummer Nights Dream, Act II., Sc. 1. 


THE subject of mysterious creatures inhabiting seas, lakes, or pools, 
has at all times been a favourite one with romance writers and poets, 
into whose compositions it has largely entered. The vivid descrip- 
tion of the adventures of Ulysses in the Odyssey of antiquity, and 
stories such as that of Undine in modern times, testifying to the 
attraction which the conception of water spirits has ever possessed 
for the lovers of the imaginative and ideal. In former ages it was 
a favourite theory that all animals inhabiting the earth had their 
counterparts in the ocean. Camden says that in his day it was a 
common belief that “ there is nothing bred in any part of nature but 
the same is in the sea ;’”"* and John Swan cites a sixteenth century 
writer, Claus Magnus, to the effect that there are “fishes like to 
dogs, cows, calves, horses, lions, eagles, dragons, and what not,” and 
that “ there be monsters in the sea, as it were, imitating the shape 
of a man, having a doleful kind of sound or singing as the Nereides. 
There be also sea-men of an absolute proportion in their body.”+ 
The idea of sea-men dates from a very early period in the east, 
and the ancient Assyrians had their water god, Dagon, who is repre- 
sented in the sculptures at Khorsabad, with a high conical cap 





* Camden. Sritannia, p. 466, ed. Holland. 
+ Swan’s Speculum Mundt, p. 369. 
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ending in a fleur-de-lis tuft; he has an elaborately curled head of 
hair and a beard, from the waist downwards he is a fish, as Milton 
describes him— 


** Dagon his name, sea erate upward man 
And downward fish. 


Paradise Lost, 462, 463. 


With the Greeks and Romans, Neptune and Amphitrite appear 
generally, if not always, as perfect human beings, but their son, 
Triton, and his companions, had their lower parts like dolphins ; 
Proteus also had fish-like extremities. The funeral urns of the 
Etruscans were sometimes ornamented with similar half-human, half- 
piscatorial monsters. Dennis mentions one such having upon it 
“ Scylla with a double fish’s tail, in the midst of a shoal of merry 
dolphins.”* The syrens of antiquity were considered in later times 
to have been mermaids, with similar bodily characteristics as Swan 
tells us “ in their upper parts like maidens, and in their lower part 
fishes.” Spencer describes the syrens as five sisters, and relates that 


‘* They were faire ladies, till they fondly striv’d 
With th’ Heliconian Maides for maystery ; 
Of whom they overcomen were depriv’d 
Of their proud beautie, and th’ one moyity 
Transform’d to fish, for their bold surquedry ; 
But th’ upper halfe ‘their hew retayed still, 
And their sweet skill in wonted melody 
Which ever after they abused to ill 
T’ allure weake traveillers whom gotten they did kill.” 


Faerie Queene, Bk. ii., Canto 12. 


The Anglo-Saxons and the northern nations believed in the 
existence of many fabulous sea-monsters, and attributed many strange 
properties to the real inhabitants of the ocean. Among the 
imaginary denizens of the deep was the mermaid, whom Boewulf 
speaks of as— 

- The sea- wolf of the abyss, 
The mighty sea-woman.’ 


During the middle ages and long afterwards the belief in mermaids 
continued in full force, and in the seventeenth century John Swan, 
after describing the manner in which the turtle lays her eggs in the 
sands of the sea shore, exclaims ‘‘ But above all, the mermaids and 
mermen seem to me the most strange fish in the waters.” 

In 1653, the newspaper AMercurius Democritus entertained its 
readers with an account of “a perfect mermaid,’ which it un- 
blushingly asserted had been driven ashore at Greenwich. Cham- 
bers, in his Zncyclopadia, published in 1752, approaches the subject 
with some degree of caution and says, “ However naturalists may 
doubt of the reality of mermen or mermaids, if we might believe 
particular writers, there seems testimony enough to establish it.” T 





* Cities of Etruria, Vol. ii., p. 96. 
+ Chambers’ Encyclopedia, Vol. ii. Mermaid. 
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Old beliefs proverbially die hard, and early in the present century 
there was exhibited in London, ‘‘a real mermaid,” who was on view 
“in a leading street at the west end of the town.” The exhibition 
appears to have been a great success, although a pretty round sum, 
it is stated, was demanded for admission. This mermaid was an 
artfully contrived combination of the upper part of a monkey and 
the extremities of a fish of the salmon tribe, varnished over.* It 
became the subject of a suit in chancery, perhaps not the only one 
in connection with mermaids, as Chambers tells us that ‘‘ The King 
of Portugal and the grand master of the order of S. James are said 
to have had a suit at law to determine which party these monsters 
belonged to. Nicholson, who issued his Eucyclopedia sixty years 
after the last named author gave his to the world, very prudently 
ignores the subject of mermaids altogether. 

In the early and middle ages, nature, animate or inanimate, was 
regarded chiefly from a moral point of view, so that when the writer 
of a Bestiarius, or natural history, describes the characteristics of an 
animal, he invariably intersperses his account with some symbolical 
meaning or spiritual lesson—a practice which obtained even with 
most of the seventeenth century authors. Among the monsters of 
the deep, real or imaginary, there were two which furnished much 
matter for moral reflection—the whale and the mermaid. The 


- former, that grim ‘‘sea-beast,” represented the devil, an idea which 


was doubtless taken from one or two passages in the Old Testament. 
Saxon writers tell us that the whale opened his mouth and allured 
the fishes into it by the sweet odour which proceeded from it, and 
then suddenly closed his grim jaws upon them, just as in like 
manner the devil entices men to their destruction. The mermaid 
represented the deceitful joys of this world—a theory held by the 
ancients regarding the syrens. In tempestuous weather the mermaid 
warbled her song, and by the sweetness of its melody lulled the 
unwary mariner to sleep, so that he perished in the storm. 

Legends of mermen and women are so extremely numerous that 
only a few can be noticed here, though many are of much poetical 
beauty. One of the oldest is that which is recorded by Berosus, a 
priest of the temple of Belus in the time of Plotemy Philadelphus, 
who wrote a history of Chaldzea ; it is to the effect that a monster, 
half man and half fish, came out of the sea bordering upon Babylon, 
‘‘ and taught men the arts of life, to construct cities, to found tem- 
ples, to compile laws—in short, instructed them in everything which 
could tend to soften manners and humanize their lives.” + 

In 1187, a merman was caught at Orford, in Suffolk, in the nets 
of some fishermen, and kept in the castle there for some months, but 
he managed to escape, and “ slipt away secretly to the sea and was 
never seen after ;’’ so Camden informs us on the authority of Ralph 
de Coggeshall. Swan and Chambers both relate the story of the 





* Saturday Magazine, Vol. viii., p. 221; where an illustration of this mermaid 
is given. 


+ Nineueh and its Palaces, p. 149. 
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mermaid captured early in the fifteenth century in Holland, and who 
was taught, as the former writer informs us, ‘‘to spinne and perform 
other pettie offices of women ;” she also learnt some notions of 
religion, and bowed reverently whenever she passed a crucifix. 
Chambers also relates that in 1560, “it is said,” seven mermen and 
women were caught on the western coast of the island of Ceylon; 
these appear to have died in the process of capture, for he adds that 
a physician is reported to have dissected them, “and all the parts, 
both internal and external, were found perfectly conformable to 
those of men.” This story is given from a Histoire de la compante de 
Jesus.* In the same century a peasant of the island of Samsce 
pretended that he had seen a mermaid, who prophesied that King 
Frederick II., of Denmark, should have a son who would be very 
powerful, but the mermaid required as an act of gratitude for the 
information she had rendered, that the king should appoint a fast 
day, and put a stop to certain vices, denouncing terrible judgments 
from the Almighty in case of refusal. The king very wisely declined 
to be guided by the sea-woman’s advice.t 

The mermaid appears to have always had a liking for rock-bound 
coasts, and there are numerous legends of her appearances on those 
of the west of England and of Ireland. At Padstow, Cornwall, it is 
stated that the bar in the sea there was “ the result of the curse of a 
mermaid who was shot at while sporting in the sea by a devil-may- 
care young fellow who was looking for gulls; she cursed the town as 
she sank.”{ At Babbicombe Bay Mr. Walcott tells us the fossil 
named Zchinus Miliaris is called by the children mermaidens’ heads. 
Near Strathspey, Scotland, it was formerly believed a mermaid used 
to be seen before the rivers were swelled with heavy rain, and this’ 
was always considered a prognostication of drowning. At Old Oak 
Wood, near Hayfield, Derbyshire, is the Mermaid’s Pool, where a 
beautiful woman is s2id to enter the water every day, and whoever 
has the good luck to see her will become immortal and will never 
die.§ 

Ireland rejoices in many legends of the “merrow,” as the mermaid 
is there called. At Port Coon Cave, Antrim, there is a tradition 
that a giant hermit once resided within it, who was tempted to eat 
some delicious food by some sea-ladies who visited him when faint 
with hunger, whilst at the Waterfall of Phoul-a-Phooka, in Wicklow, 
a spirit-horse is said to play a mermaid’s part, and to allure wayfarers 
into the vortex of the pool beneath.|| 

There is one feature which characterises most of the stories of 
mermen and mermaids—their great anxiety when captured to return 
to their original element—a wish which they generally contrive 
should be fulfilled. In Ireland, notwithstanding the generally 





* Chambers’ Encyclopedia, Vol. ii. Mermaid. 
+ See Townley’s Biblical Literature, Vol. iii., p. 251. 
t All the Year Round, Vol. i., N.S., p. 453. 
§ See Antiguary, Vol. vi., p. 222. 
| See Hall’s Jreland, Vol. iii., p. 159, and Vol. ii., p. 200. 
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received evil character of the mermaid, she is held to be modest, 
gentle, and affectionate; but of mermen it is said that they keep the 
souls of drowned fishermen and sailors in cages at the bottom of 
the sea.* 

It has been already mentioned that mermaids appear in Etruscan 
art ; in that of later times, they are met with on fonts in the churches 
of Poitou, placed there probably to symbolize the vain joys of the 
world, renounced by the Christian at baptism. At Lyons Cathedral 
are carvings of a merman, merwoman, and merchild. The male 
monster plays on a violin, whilst the female (who is crowned) dandles 
her fish-tailed offspring in her arms. In England there are many 
representations of like character, especially on choir stalls. A mer- 
maid appears on one of the misereres of Henry the Seventh’ chapel 
at Westminster, and on one at Exeter Cathedral. At Winchester a 
merman and merwoman occupy the same position. At Sherringham, 





MERMAID ON BENCH END, SHERRINGHAM. 


Norfolk, there is a very good example decorating the elbow of one of 
the bench ends, and I believe there is a carving of similar character 





* Gentleman’s Magazine Library, 7raditions, p. 14. 
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at Zinnor, Cornwall. A label termination over the priest’s doorway 
at Reedham, Norfolk, bears the effigy of a mermaid. In paintings 
of St. Christopher, she seems to have been occasionally introduced 
floating in the river by the side of the gigantic figure of the saint, 
as at Ditteridge, Wiltshire. Edward the Black Prince, by his will 
of 1376, left his son some hangings ‘‘ de worstede embroudey avec 
mermyns de mier.” 





MERMAID AT REEDHAM. 


The merman sometimes figured in public pageants—thus in 1590, 
at the Lord Mayor’s Show of that year, there appeared a merman 
ridden by a man who recited some doggerel verses, and made a 
speech in favour of fish as well as flesh days; and at the celebrated 
performances at Kenilworth, immortalized by Sir Walter Scott, there 
rode a triton on a mermaid for the delectation of Queen Elizabeth. 
The mermaid was also an inn sign, and a tavern of that name was a 
favourite resort of the wits of the Elizabethan era. Beaumont wrote 
of it— 

“©, ... + » What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that everyone from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 


And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.” 


In heraldry, it may be safely said, that the mermaid is not a very 
frequent object. As a charge on a shield it occurs as the arms of 
the Ellis family of Prestwich and Preston, Lancashire. It forms the 
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crest of the Garneys of Suffolk, and may be seen, cast in terra-cotta, 
over a monument outside Ringsfield Church, in that county. A 
little brass plate, commemorating Captain Richard Poole at Old 
Shoreham, Sussex, has a mermaid holding a Saxon crown for the 





MERMAID ON A BRASS AT OLD SHOREHAM, 


crest. The captain died in 1652, and Berry informs us that it was 
granted in 1648, and that the Pools of Cheshire have the same crest. 
The Wallops, Earls of Portsmouth, had a similar armorial bearing, 
the figure holding the orthodox comb and mirror. The effigy of 
Thomas, Lord Berkeley, executed probably about 1392, exhibits 
him with a collar embroidered with mermaids, which formed the 
badge of the Berkeleys; the figure is part of a brass at Wotton- 
under-Edge, Gloucestershire. 

In Heraldry in Miniature, published in 1808, mermen and mer- 
maids form the supporters of the arms of Viscounts Boyle and Hood 
and of Lord Lyttleton, whilst a merman is placed on the dexter side 
of the armorial bearings of the Earl of Sandwich. A mermaid forms 
the sinister supporter of the arms of the Fishmongers’ Company of 
London. 














Some Wotes on Personal Hames obtaining 
in Cleveland in 1302, 


BY THE REV. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 


SEVERAL years ago my interest in the personal names met with in 
this district from very early times happened to be aroused, and I 
made some notes and threw together some compilations. I ayailed 
myself also of such books as Lower’s “ Patronymica,” Bardsley’s 
“English Surnames,” Ferguson’s ‘‘ Teutonic Name-system,”’ and so 
forth. I found a good deal to help, and still more in the way of 
suggestion, in these books, and especially in the “Surnames ;” and 
I also met with a good deal to make me open my eyes and ask 
enquiringly, “ Are these things really so?” 

One of the things which made me wonder and question was 
Lower’s note on the surname “ Ray.” With his “ tradition says” I 
had no particular fault to find, the tradition being doubtless equally 
authentic with the ninety-nine out of every hundred traditions of 
like nature; but when he went on to state that from this purely 
mythical family—‘“ from these Reays have sprung.most if not all the 
Rays, Wreys, and Wrays in England,” and to add that the “surname 
itself was probably borrowed from the sobriquet of William the Lion’s 
fleet-footed vassal, Ra, or raa, being the Anglo-Saxon, and rae the 
Lowland Scottish, for a roe,” I admit that I felt much as I suppose 
a very scornful Judzeus Apella might have felt. 

As years rolled on, and my acquaintance with such matters 
became wider if not deeper, I met with many occasions of deepening 
some of the doubts which had been instilled, and of settling others 
by the aid of more or less positive information ; but the origin of 
the name Ray or Wray still remained obscure. My curiosity about 
it never went to sleep, however, and if for no other reason yet for 
this—that a family of the name Raw, with the variations in spelling 
of Row, Rowe, and in sound, of Roe, existed in my own parish, with 
ramifications in the district around, besides other Raws or Rowes 
who claimed no relationship whatever with them. I think I must 
have numbered five and twenty male Raws among my personal 
acquaintance, and been aware that they belonged to half a dozen 
different and non-related families. 

But besides this, I knew divers Rays and Wrays, and more than 
one or two who spelt their name Rea, with dissyllabic pronunciation, 
whom I connected with the possibly more authentic Reay; and 
little by little I began to suspect that Raw, Rowe, Roe, Rae, Ray, 
Wray, Rea, Reay, not only might be, but, more than possibly, were 
only different forms of one and the same personal name. 

More than twenty years ago, in the course of the transcription of 
the copies of Charters contained in the Gysburne Chartulary, I made 
acquaintance with the local or place-designation ‘“‘wra.” No long 
time elapsed, and I became familiar with two other occurrences of 
the same designation belonging to different and relatively distant 
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places, although both in the Cleveland district. A little later a 
North Yorkshire Vicar told me of a fourth, sending me at the same 
time three others (which he quoted from Dugdale’s “ Monasticon”) 
as being all in the same general district, but nearer Thirsk. 

I now knew of seven wrds, dispersed over an area of some thirty 
miles in extent, and to the larger proportion of the names the article 
“le’’ was prefixed. This, while it assured me that wra was a noun, 
led my thoughts to Danish vraa, Swedish vraé, Old Norse urd 
(more anciently 7d), a nook, a corner, a gore or gair in Seebohm’s 
Village Community.” 

Next, by the kindness of a friend,* I was introduced to the long 
series of personal names involved in his copy of the details of the 
Fifteenth granted to King Edward I., in the thirtieth year of his 
reign, and within the wapentake of Langbargh (nearly coincident 
with the modern Cleveland) alone, and involving some 1550 personal 
names, I found in Whorlton a Roger in le Wra, in Marske with 
Redcar a Walter del Wra, in great Ayton a Richard in le Wra, 
besides a Richard Wrowe in Barnby, a Thomas Ray in Ormsby, and 
an Alan Ray in Thornaby; while, on going beyond the limits of 
Langbargh, I met with a Robert in le Wra in Thorganby, two Mar- 
garets in le Wra in Dishforth, a Stephen and a Henry del Wra in 
Reeth, a Bartholomew in le Wra in Staingrave, a Richard in le Wra 
in Buttercrambe, and so on with repeated iteration. Besides, also, I 
met with the equivalents in Anglo-Saxon, English, and Latin, such as 
Johannes in Angulo, Nicholas in le Hyrne, Thomas in le Croke, 
and Thomas or John in the Corner; and more than one or two of 
each, except in the case of “in le hyrne,’’ which occurred only 
once. 

Now it is not irrelevant to remark that, while we thus have evi- 
dence that the local term or designation “ wra” was sown broadcast 
over a very large area of the North Riding, and was, as early as 
1302, furnishing a proportionate number of what Bardsley terms 
“local surnames,” we have besides, in these lists, not only proof of 
the fact that such surnames as Ra, Ray were already derived thence, 
but are able to trace the transitional process of such formation in 
such forms as Wrowe, from the original rd, urd, vra, vraa ; for in 
point of fact the very slightly variant sounds of the Icelandic, 
Swedish, and Danish vocables quoted are more than approximately 
rendered in the said form of Wrowe, a sound which is exactly inter- 
mediate between our Cleveland phonetic variants of the personal 
name Raw or Rowe; for, as perhaps I ought to add, I know of 
manifold cases in which the same person has been indiscriminately 
called or addressed by both forms. 

It would appear, then, from all this, that we have the most ample 
proof that at the very beginning of the fourteenth century, in more 





* Mr. William Brown, of Arncliff Hall, to whom I am indebted for more 
valuable assistance in parallel ways than to any other person; I am permitted to 
add that the copy of the Fifteenth in question will eventually be printed in the 
Yorkshire Archzological Society’s Journal, with annotations by himself; and it 
would be hard to over-estimate its interest or value. 
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than twenty different places in the North-Riding only, the local 
descriptive term wra not only existed, but was giving origin to 
personal designations (or names) in each individual case ; such 
names taking the forms Wra, Wrowe, Ra, Ray, and ranking with 
other equivalents supplied by “hyrn,”’ “ corner,” * croke ” (crook), 
and “‘angulus” ; and possibly a more remarkable confutation of Mr. 
Lower’s rash assumption than this could scarcely be imagined. 

Again, to give but one more illustration of similarly sweeping 
mis-derivation, we find Bardsley writing “A curious relic of the 
military tactics of medizval times is presented to our notice in our 
‘Reuters,’ ‘ Ritters,’ and ‘Rutters.. The old English forms are 
found in such entries as ‘Thomas le Reuter,’ or ‘ Ranulf le Ruter.’ 
The root of the term is probably German—vif/er, a rider, a name 
given at this period to certain mercenary soldiers oftentimes hired 
by our English sovereigns out of Brabant and the surrounding 
country. Thus we find William of Newburgh, under the date 1173, 
saying that Henry II. ‘stipendiarias Bribantionum copias, quas 
Rutas vocant, accersivit.’ Trivet, relating the same fact, says, 
‘Conduxit Brabanzones et Rutarios.’” Mr. Lower, dealing with 
the name “Rutter,” gives the same derivation, although, as is 
apparent, not without some inclination to question the validity of 
what is suggested, for he writes, ‘‘ German, vi/fer ? a rider or trooper ; 
also a veteran soldier. According to Halliwell ‘the term was usually 
applied to a fine, dashing, boasting gallant ; one so fashionable as 
to speak much in foreign languages’; though the application of it 
in that sense is not very obvious.”’ In this comment of Mr. Lower’s 
all will probably agree, and perhaps some will be ready to underline 
his mark of interrogation. Certainly nothing can be weaker than 
such evidence as is furnished by Canon Bardsley’s quotations. For 
suppose the Ruta or Rutarius—droppirg the philological difficulty 
suggested by the alternative terms, and the still greater phonological 
and philological difficulties connected with the transition of the 
long ¢ of the original O. H. German ritan, Anglo-Saxon ridan, 
German reiten, etc., into short x—suppose the original “ Ritter ” 
naturalised and settled, and still known as le Reuter or Ruter, how 
are we to provide for the perennial supply of the other le Ruters, 
Rutours, Rutters, &c., which crop up all over the North of England, 
and are by no means unknown in other districts of the kingdom? 
Judging from the written evidence afforded by our manifold lists of 
medieval names, these gentlemen never ‘ceased out of the land - 
for consecutive centuries: they were as permanent, and in some 
disficts as accustomed, as the Fabers, the Bercarii, the Marescalli, 
the Carectarii, or the Sutores and Cissores. 

It so chanced that, a good many years ago, when engaged in the 
transcript above-named, I made a long list of common-field and 
other local names applied in a given district of Cleveland during the 
period of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and among them 
I found, and in duplicate, the term Rutandekeld or Rotandekelde. 
In dealing with this list of names in a series of papers published in 
“The Antiquary ” during the year 1886, I very hesitatingly referred 
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to the Icelandic verb Ariéta, to gush, spring forth, as a possible 
source for the participle rutande or rotande ; giving, however, in a 
note, my own preference for, and indeed approval of, quite a different, 
rather than only independent origin for the name. Soon after, I met 
with the name “ rotande-pol,’ and whatever a keld or spring might 
be, it was clear a pool could not be gushing or springing. This 
quite decided the view I was already predisposed to take, and to 
settle my opinion that the rotande, or rutande, was connected with 
the common English verb “to rot,” with its variants “ to rait,” “ to 
ret ””—the latter specially applied in the process of ‘ watering the 
flax,’ or preparing it for the process of obtaining its fibres. And on 
meeting with the name Rutter in a jury list in the course of the 
preparation of the volume of the North Riding Record Series for the 
year 1886, I wrote, in a note, as foillows:—‘* This is a name of 
common occurrence still in the North Riding. At an earlier date, 
or in medieval and late medieval times, it was commoner still in 
the forms Rutour or Rotour. Among ancient common-field names 
such words as Ruter-pol, Rutande or Rotande-kelde are not uncom- 
mon. Rutour or Rotour denotes the calling or employment—at 
least the person carrying it on—and the latter words the places at 
which it was carried on. The occupation in question was that of 
steeping—retting, reeting, raiting—flax, hemp, &c., the verb employed 
being co-ordinate with the English Zo vot.” The process pursued being 
not only offensive in itself, but liable to be deleterious to man and 
beast, was subjected to various legal restraints and limitations, the 
breach of which led to a great number of presentments at Quarter 
Sessions. Le Rutour, or Rotour, then, was simply the person, male 
or female (for it is applied to both men and women*), who practised 
the “art or mystery” of “retting,” “raiting,” or “rotting” the outer 
husk of the flax or hemp-stems which was necessary in order to make 
the fibre available. 

It would be easy to pick out from either of the books named a 
long selection of similar misinterpretations, misconceptions, or mis- 
takes in the derivations proposed for such and such names, or 
descriptive designations, of people. But it may be not less to the 
point, and a good deal more interesting to try and indicate the 
enormous amount of material stored up for use by the careful and 
prudent deriver of personal names in such lists as that of the 
Fifteenth quoted, and notably in itself. It is described as ‘* Taxatio 
quindecimz Domino Regi concessz in Comitatu Ebor. in parte de 
Northridinge,” and some idea of its value in the way mentioned may 
be formed from the fact that for the Wapentake of Langbargh only a 
total (as already noted) of more than 1,550 personal names is 
involved, and that among these rather over seventy-five denomina- 
tions, due to calling, trade, profession, etc., are met with—many of 
which recur from ten to fifteen or twenty times as the account passes 





* I think I may venture to assume that in the case of Matildis le Ruter, living 
in the Knayton district in 1302, it will hardly be contended that she was either 
‘*a dashing, boasting gallant,” or a German or Brabangon rezter. 
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on from one parish or township to another. It would be idle even to 
venture a guess as to the total number of personal names involved 
in the entire Roll, or of the proportion of them indicating the trade 
or calling of the bearer. 

It will probably be inferred after noting such a statement as this, 
that some if not many designations occur which do not appear in 
either of the works named above ; and such an inference is perfectly 
well founded. I will give but half a dozen instances or so among 
the first that occur to me in my lists:—Panyerman, Waynman, 
Balker, Beryer, Storour, Passour, Smerman, Barman. And, indeed, 
not a small proportion of this short selection are illustrative in more 
ways than one. A south countryman myself, the terms and usages 
of the north, and designations consequent upon them, were likely to 
strike upon my observation with quite sufficient force, as being so 
utterly unparalleled in my previous experience. Of course I knew 
what a “ pannier” was from my youth up; but I did not know what 
a “ pannierman” was. And yet I was brought face to face with the 
term before I had been a month—indeed a week—in the country. 
I found sundry flagged pathways stretching through my large parish 
in divers directions—by the side of the present roadways, up the 
bank sides, across the moors, fording the streams, and so forth. 
About those side by side with the high roads, I was told they were 
“‘cawseys;’’ and about those across the moors—some of them 
running for from two to four miles across the otherwise trackless 
waste—that they were “pannierman’s cawseys;” and then I was 
made to discover that the “‘ panyerman” was the man in charge of 
a string of horses or ponies or mules who up to less than a century 
ago conducted ail the traffic into or out of this entire district. 
There is a tumble-down old house in the parish called ‘“ bell-house.” 
It must have been standing since before 1656, and the origin of the 
name, if not the raison d’étre of the house, is truly alleged in the 
tradition that in that old building the panniermen rested on their 
weary tramp from the sea-board towards Kirkby Moorside and all 
that side of the country, hanging up in their own rude hostel the 
bells borne by the leaders of their long strings of cattle. Nearly 
close by runs the cawsey, though I question if there are half a 
dozen among the parishioners, besides myself, who know where to 
look for it, and, much more, find it. I, however, know its where- 
abouts, because I have prodded out some score of yards of its 
course in different parts with a sword-stick, for it is grown over 
in most places, and in moist places, where soil forms quickly 
from the decay of the lush herbage, to the depth of ten or twelve 
inches. 

But again the Beryer, the Waynman, the Smerman, the Barman, 
all intelligible enough to one fairly versed in north country idiom 
and phrase, are to the ordinary reader of English scarcely so much 
so, and a fortiori less so still to the average south countryman. 
There are still Micklegate Bar, Bootham Bar, and other “ Bars” at 
York ; the Bar in Newborough Street at Scarborough ; Bars, one or 
more at Lincoln; Bar-gate, attesting to a former Bar at Boston; 
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besides—what we are not so much slow to allow for, as unable to 
allow for, unless we have some archeological knowledge—bars of the 
same nature which were once to be found where even the very recollec- 
tion of their existence has passed away. This is true, to give but one 
special instance, of Helmsley. No one in the present or late 
generation had so much as heard of such a thing, although I made 
special enquiry on the spot and by letter. And yet in the time of 
Henry II. there was a Bar to that town. But the truth is that for 
long after that date wherever there was a medieval town with any sort 
of exterior defence—embankment, trench, bulwark—about it, there 
was a more or less really fortified entrance or gate-house, in local 
North Country language a “bar,” and wherever there was a bar there 
was a keeper, whether called Barman, Ga€eward, or what not. 

So, too, the ‘* wain” remained in use in many parts of the north, 
and in this district especially, long after its very fashion as well as 
name had been forgotton in other parts of England, and naturally 
the Waynman or the Waincarle—for I have both forms—ceased to 
be a recognised designation ages upon ages since. As to Berier or 
Beryer, the term itself is, and long has been, forgotten even in 
remote, out of the way districts like the North Riding moorlands. 
But there were Beryers among us until, in comparatively modern 
times, the sextons ousted them alike from their designation and their 
office. 

Further illustrations of this kind I must leave for the present. 
In fact, the list of names due to trade, calling, or office in Langbargh 
alone, without the reinforcement and information obtainable from 
the returns for the other Liberties in North Yorkshire, is such as to 
call for something like systematic treatment. But there are still 
matters to which attention may be fittingly drawn in a few additional 
lines, and one of these is the presence of what may be spoken of as 
“parallel names,” the parallelism depending on the difference of 
language in which they are framed. Attention has been called 
above to this kind of parallelism in the name of Wray, Wra, Ray, 
Rowe, Raw, etc., when the parallel forms Wra, Angulus,. Corner, 
Hirn, Crook, were specially adduced. My attention was forcibly 
drawn to this matter when editing the ‘‘ Whitby Chartulary,” many 
years ago. In the series of deeds which were then passing under my 
hands, such cases as Willelinus de Aula, Willelmus atte (or del) Hall, 
Willelmus de la Sale ; Johannes atte Kelde, Johannes ad Fontem, 
Johannes atte Weli—in the first case Latin, English, and French 
co-ordinated, in the second Cleveland-Danish, Latin, and English— 
were often claiming my attention, the individuals named being quite 
evidently each of them one and the same. And later still, among 
purely Cleveland families, I found continually contemporaneous 
instances of Le Veneur Venator, Hunter, or Loyseleur, Auceps, 
Fowler, and the like. And in this Fifteenth Roll there is almost 
any amount of illustration of the same principle, sometimes 
extending to two “aliases,” oftener to only one. As instances, I 
would cite Carectarius or Carettarius, le Careter, Carter; Tannator, 
le Tanour,Tanner; Bercarius, le Bercher; Mercator, le Marchaunde; 
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Molendinarius, Milner; Sutor, Cobbler, besides le Cordwaner ; 
Tinctor or Tinctrix, Dyer or Dyeress, Litster or Lister, and many 
another. 

But perhaps one of the most interesting matters of detail in this 
same connection, such as to call for passing notice, is the way in 
which we are enabled to notice the transition from the original form 
of alien extraction into the plain English vernacular which has 
descended to our own days. Thus, starting with Carectarius or 
Carettarius we proceed, through le Careter, to le Carter, ending with 
simple Carter without the article, and as true and perfect a surname 
as it is now-a-days. The same with Tanner from Tannator through 
le Tanour, and again beyond question a surname, however it had 
become so, in 1302. And what I mean by that is, that there is the 
clearest evidence that there were groups of persons, and of both 
sexes, called Tanner or Tanour, all allied in blood, and in at least 
two places in Cleveland at that date. 

Almost any number of parallel examples might be adduced ; but 
it might be better, perhaps, to defer a more exhaustive series of cases 
in point until such time as we have a fuller collection derived from a 
notice of other lines besides that afforded in a list of names derived 
from calling, trade, or office only. But there is yet one remark I 
would fain make, and that is that while parallelisms of the kind 
which have been under notice abound to such a degree, there is yet 
one office which furnishes a designation for literally scores, almost 
hundreds, of persons, which yet seems to have no synonymous or 
parallel term. That designation is Prepositus. One might almost 
say in general terms that wherever there was a vill there also, of 
necessity, was a Prepositus. In some cases where the vill was large, 
perhaps even occasionally, where there might chance to be an ex- 
Prepositus, two men with that designation are mentioned. But 
in these lists I have met with no English or French equivalent or 
translation or parallelism for it. This is the more remarkable 
because there is a word, namely reeve, which is described as its 
equivalent in such books as deal with the “Village Community,” and 
those books are not so few now as they were twenty years ago. And 
again, because we have the variant of the word in question, which 
“grave” is, still extant as late as the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. ‘Thus, in the Court Rolls of Arncliff Manor, House-graves, 
Bylaw-graves, are specified; besides, I think, one or two other 
“Community ” officials distinguished by an analogous appellation. 
Besides which local instance, again, it is, of course, well known that 
the term “grave” was a familiar element in the denominations of a 
number of persons bearing office in town or country alike. 
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Ordinances of the Company of the Goldsmiths 
of Worwich, 1565. 


[COMMUNICATED BY R. C. HOPE, F.S.A.] 


Presented to Assembly held die Martis 2° die Oct. 7™ Eliz. 
coram Tho. Sotherton maiore. 


To the Right Worshipfull M‘ Mayor the Shreves Aldermen and 
comon councell of the Cittie of Norwich. 

In most humble wyse Sheweth and compleyneth unto yor wor- 
shippes your supplyants and daly oratours, the companye or fellowshipp 
of the Arte or Science of Goldesmethes win the Cittie of Norwiche. 

That wheare many and dyverse absurdytes and abuses have 
heretofore flowed among the said artificers aswell concernyng the 
unperfecte working of ther works of gold as ther unfaithfull working 
of ther works of sylver in souche base wyse and manner as thelyke 
have no wheare be founde Whiche things have happenyd not only 
for that no certeyne order, towche or Standerde have been hetherto 
appoynted or assynged unto the said artificers neyther yet agreid 
upon emong themselves win the said cittie towching the manner of 
working of gold and the directe fyness of silver whereby they shoulde 
or owght to worke their workes of gold and sylver according to souch 
fideletie and trewth in that behalf as ben requyred by the Lawes of 
this Relme, and as hathe ben and yet ys used and practised in other 
Citties and Townes corporate win the same Realme by occasyon 
whereof some of the said artificers have wrought ther works of 
golde and sylver after one manner and fynes and som after an other, 
not according to any perfecte manner and commendable fynes but 
so unperfectely and in souch base wyse and sorte That the Quenes 
maiesties subiects have ben thereby greatly deceyved and abused to 
the greate defasing and slaundour of so famous and worthy an arte 
or science as the same ys and to the greate reproche and ignomy of 
souche as do use and frequent the said art w'in the said cittie. But 
also for that no good orders and constitucons have ben hetherto 
made and provided for the dewe investigacon and serche of such 
abuses and for the condingne ponysshement and correccon of the 
same. And for that* no comon stampp or marke have thereto ben 
used and occupyed w"in the saide cittie wherby the saide works of 
sylver made and wrought win the said cittie might be stamped and 
signed as well for the demonstracon of suche trew and perfecte 
fynesse as ought to be in the same works of sylver as for a declaracon 
wheare the same works were made and wrought and by whome. 
For reformacon wherof it may please yo’ worshipps the premisses 
tenderly consideryd w™ the concent and assent of Mr. Shreves and 





* From this important clause we learn that before this date, the goldsmiths’ 
company at Norwich had not officially marked plate, in spite of the Act of 1423. 
It is also safe to assume that the first cycle of Norwich date letters was begun, at 
the same time that the hall mark of the castle and lion was adopted, in 1566. 
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the cominaltie of this cittie yt may be ordeyned and decreid by this 
present assembly in manner and forme hereafter followyng. 

In primis That every artificer of the seide arte of goldesmiths 
exercising the same win the saide Cittie of Norwich and suburbs 
of the same shall from and afier the feaste of Saynt Michaell 
tharchangell next coming after the date of this assembly as well by 
hymself as by his servants trewly and faithefully worke accord- 
ing to Trewthe and honestie as well all souche works of gold 
as he from tyme to tyme shall make and work of his owne golde as 
all souche works of gold as otherwyse shalbe broughte unto hym to 
be made and wrought by others of what fynes or goodnes so ever 
they be wout any maner of imbasing impayring or otherwyse 
misusing of the same contrary to trewthe and honestie and contrary 
to the Turste and confidens in hym reposyd in that behalfe upon 
payne for every offence in that behalfe founde and taken by the 
Wardens of the saide arte for the tyme being or presented unto them 
by any other takyng and fynding the same to be fined by the saide 
wardens according to the quality and quantitie of every souche 
offence as it shall seme good to ther decrescions thone halfe of all 
whiche fynes to be to the Mayo’ of the said cittie for the tyme being 
and thother to be to the use of the company of the saide arte if the 
same offence shall be founde by the said wardens or to hym or 
them other then the saide wardens that so shall fynde present and 
pursue the same, to be levyed by M* Mayors officer for the tyme 
being by waye of distresse of the goods and cattalls of every 
souche offendo’ and if the same offendo’ do not paye the same 
fyne w"in iiij* dayes next after the takyng of souche distresse that 
then it shalbe lawfull to the said Mayo* or his deputie for the tyme 
being after thende of the seide fower dayes to cawse the said 
distresse to be prised by iiij* honest men therupon to be sworne 
before the saide Mayo‘ or his Deputie and then to sell the saide 
distresses and defalking souche sumes of money assessed for fine in 
that behalffe oute of the price of the same distresse to delyver and 
render ageyne the overplus and resydew of the price of the same 
distresse to the owner of the same. 

Itm That from and after the said feaste of St Michell tharchangell 
the standerde towching the fynes of sylver whereby the said artificers 
at all tymes hereafter shall worke all ther works of sylver within the 
said Cittie and suburbes of the same shalbe accepted reputed and 
taken to be of souche and the same fynes and goodnes and better as 
the Standerde of the lyberds hedde with the crowne* ys and hathe 
ben alwayes hetherto adiudged. 





* This reference to the mark of the London goldsmiths’ hall as the ‘‘lyberds 
hedde with the crowne” is significant. It would seem to imply that the crowned 
leopard’s head indicated a different standard from the simple leopard’s head. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that what looks like the mark of an un- 
crowned leopard’s head has been noted in an English spoon of early date 
(Archeological Journal, Vol. xlv., p. 441). The dimidiated leopard’s head used 
by the York goldsmiths’ company was originally uncrowned. Probably from this 
reference in the Norwich ordinances to the crown, it was an addition that had 
indicated some change to a higher standard of metal. 
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And not under the same in enywyse and that a comon stampe or 
towche of the Armes or Ensigne of the said cittie beyng the castell 
and the Lyon shall be provided to remayne in the custody and 
keepyng of the wardens of the saide arte for the time being under 
two severall kyes wherof thone to remayne w™ one of the said 
wardens and the other w™ the other warden to thentent to stampe 
therwithe all souche workes of sylver and every of them as herafter 
shall be made and wrought by the saide artificers, beyng founde 
upon dewe serche therof mace by the said wardens to be of such 
fynes and goodnes as is before resyted. 

Itm That no artificer of the saide arte inhabityng win the saide 
cittie and suburbes of the same shall from and after the saide feaste 
of Sainte Michaell tharchangell work or cause to be wrought for 
them selves to thentent to put to sale or for any other parson or 
persons any kinde of work of silver beyng of the weight of one oz. 
but he shall bring the same worke perfectly made and sett together 
unburnisshed unto the saide wardens to be dewly serched and assigned 
by them whether the same shalbe of the standarde and fynes before 
resited or no Upon payne to forfett for every oz. of suche worke or 
works so made put to sale or delyvered to the owner or owners and 
not fyrst brought to the saide wardens to be towched and assaied as 
is aforesaide xij* thone half therof to be to the Mayo’ of this cittie 
for the tyme beyng And thother halfe to the wardens of the saide 
arte or to such other parson or persons as so shall fynde take and 
pursue the same And to be Levied in manner and forme as before 
ys resited 

Itm That the wardens of the saide arte for the tyme being upon 
the iuste and manifeste profe and assaye by them made as is 
aforesaide upon every souche worke and workes so brought unto 
them by the maker and workers therof shall towche and signe the 
same worke and workes w™ the saide stampe of the armes of the 
said Cittie taking for ther payment in that behalfe for every pounde 
weight of any kinde of worke or workes. of sylver too pence and so 
after that rate more or lesse. And if the said wardens shall refuse 
to towche and signe with the said stampe the saide workes of silver so 
brought unto them beyng found according to the standerde and fynes 
aforesaide or shall towche and signe any of the saide works of sylver 
so brought unto them not being of the standerde and fynes aforesaid 
the saide wardens to forfett as well for every pece of work so by them 
refused to be towched and signed as for every pece of worke so by 
them towched and signed contrary to the forme before resited 
vj* viij* the one moitye therof ta be to the Mayo’ of the Cittie for 
the tyme being and the other moytie to hym or them that shall 
fynde the saide defaulte and present and pursue the same to be 
Levied in manner and forme before declared. And that if the said 
wardens shall finde eny of the seide works of sylver eyther when they 
shalbe browght unto them to be assayed and signed as is aforesaid of 
in eny of the shoppes or other places wheare the same shall happen 
to be made or wrought not to be of suche standerde and fynes as is 
before rememberyd that then it shalbe lawfull to the saide wardens 
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at all tymes to breke suche works and every of them in to peces 
according to ther discrecons. 

Itm That every artificer of the same arte inhabiting win the saide 
Cittie (being an occupier) shall have a severall punche or marke of 
such devise as he shall thinke good to thentent to sett and stampe 
the same upon every pece of worke of silver w™ he shall hereafter 
make and after the same pece of worke shalbe serched and stamped 
by the saide wardens with the saide stampe of the armes of the said 
Cittie And that none of the said artificers shall sett ther owne 
punche or marke upon eny pece of work so by them made and 
wrought before the same shalbe stamped by the said wardens with 
the comon towche or stamp of tharmes or ensigne of the Cittie as ys 
aforesaide And that every of the saide artificers shall sett ther owne 
stamp upon the saide works so by them made after the same shalbe 
stamped w™ the seid comon stampe of tharmes of the Cittie upon 
payne to forfett for every tyme they shall offende in eyther of thes 
thinges contrary to the forme before resited vj* viij* whereof the 
one halfe shalbe to the Mayo' of this Cittie for the tyme being And 
thother halfe to the seid wardens or suche other parson or persons as 
shall fynde present and pursue the same.to be Levied in manner 
and forme before rememberyd. 

Itm that the Wardens of the same arte for the tyme beyng shall 
every quarter in the yeare at the leaste make diligent serche and 
inquisicon for the trew investigacon and finding oute of all and 
singuler defaltes and offenses before rememberid upon payne to 
forfett for every quarter of the yeare so omytting ther dutie and office 
in that behalfe x* thone halfe therof to be to the Mayo" of the 
Cittie for the tyme being and the other halfe to hym or them that 
shall fynde present and pursue the same to be Levied in forme before 
resited. And that no artificer or artificers of the said crafte shall lett 
withstande interrupte or by eny meanes denye or geynesaye the saide 
wardens to com and enter into his shopp or howse for the dewe 
serche and inquisicon of the premisses upon payne to forfett for every 
suche offence contrary to the trew meanynge hereof x* thone moytie 
therof to the Mayo’ of the said for the tyme being And thother 
moytie to the saide wardens or souche other person or persons as 
shall fynde and diligently pursue the same to be Levied in manner 
and forme afore declaryd. 

































Wotes on the heraldry in the Parish Church 
of Sheffield. 


BY THE REV. CARUS VALE COLLIER, B.A. 


I po not purpose in a short paper like the present to give a detailed 
account of the people whose armorial bearings are in the Parish 
Church of Sheffield ; but simply to describe the shields of arms at 
present existing, and to show as far as possible to whom they belong 
or to whose memory they refer. 

Above the arcade which divides the nave from the north aisle, 
and just below the clerestory windows are four shields of arms. The 
westernmost is that of Howard, viz., Gules, on a bend between six 
cross crosslets Argent, an inescutcheon Or charged with a demi-lion 
rampant pierced through the mouth with an arrow, within a tressure 
freurie-counterfleurie Gules. 

The next shield is that of Talbot: Gules, a lion rampant, within 
a bordure engrailed Or. 

The next shiell is that of Furnival: Argent a bend between six 
martlets Gules. 

And the next shield that of Lovetot: Argent, a lion rampant, 
parti per fess Gules and Sable. 

These four shields show the arms of the four greatest Lords of the 
Manor of Sheffield since the building of the church. ‘The Lovetots, 
as founders of the church, may be placed as the first shield, followed 
by that of Furnival, Gerard de Furnival having married Maud de 
Lovetot, the last of her family, and so brought the Hallamshire 
estates into the Furnival family (¢emp. Henry II.) 

The manor of Sheffield was held by the Furnivals until about 
1385, when Joan de Furnival, the last of her house, married Sir 
Thomas Nevil, who took the title of Lord Furnival in right of his 
wife, and also became Lord of Sheffield and Hallamshire. Their 
daughter Maud de Nevil married John Talbot, first Earl of Shrews- 
bury, thus bringing the manor of Sheffield into the family of Talbot, 
who held it until 1606, when Lady Alethea Talbot, third daughter 
of Gilbert ‘Talbot, seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, heiress of the Hallam- 
shire estates, married Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, 
and the estates are still in the hands of the representatives of that family. 

In the north window of the north transept, which was formerly 
the great west window of the church, there are several modern 
shields of arms. The first to note is that of Dr. Thomas Musgrave, 
archbishop of York 1848—1860, viz.: Gules, two keys in saltier Or, 

aud in chief an imperial crown proper,* (the modern arms of the see 
of York), impaling Azure, six annulets in pile, three, two, and one 
Or, for Musgrave. The shield is surmounted by the archbishop’s 
mitre. 





* These are, of course, a corruption of the cross keys, surmounted by a tiara, 
for St. Peter, the patron of the Church of York. 
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Below this shield is that of the donor of the window, the late Rev. 
Thomas Sale, vicar of Sheffield 1851—1877, and Canon of York. 
This shield is charged: Argent, on a bend engrailed Sable, three 
Jfteur-de-lis of the field, for Sale, impaling Or, a chevron between three 
crescents Sable, on a canton of the last a dove Argent for Walker. 
Crest, a pheon Sable. Motto, ‘* Ducente Deo.” 

On the dexter of these arms are the armorial bearings of the town 
of Sheffield, and on the sinister those of the Cutlers’ Company of 
Sheffield, both coats as they appeared to have been borne formerly, 
Viz. : , 

Azure, eight arrows in saltier, banded together between two pheons, 
all Argent, for Sheffield. 

Gules, three pairs of swords in saltier, proper, hilted Or, for the 
Cutlers’ Company. 

Passing from the North transept we get to what is now known as 
the “ Bishop Hill Memorial Chapel,” * where the Jessop monument 
is now placed. The inscription on this monument fully explains the 
shield of arms on the top, so I give it in full. 


Here lie the bodies of 
William Jessop 
of Broomhall, esq. 
and 
the Hon”* Mary Jessop his wife 
daughter of James Lord Darcy 
of Navan in the kingdom of Ireland ; 
which William Jessop 
was treasurer and commissioner of the 
Alienation Office 
one of his Ma“** Judges of Chester, &c. 
and 9 times chosen member of 
parliament for Aldborough 
in this county. 
He had 
by his said wife one son, who on the death 
of his grandfather the Lord Darcy 
succeeded him in his estates and title 
but died in the lifetime of his father, 
and four daughters, 
Barbara, married to Andrew Wilkinson, esq. 
of Boroughbridge 
Isabel married to John Gell, esq 
of Hopton in the county of Derby 
and Bethia and Mary. 
The said William Jessop died 
Nov! 13 1734, an® ztat. 70 
The Hon” Mary Jessop, 
June 17™ 1737 zt. 66. 








* In memory of Rowley Hill, D.D., Vicar of Sheffield, 1873—1877, Lord 
Bishop of the Isle of Man, 1877—1887. 
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Arms: Quarterly 1 and 4 Barry of six Argent and Azure on each 
piece of the first three mullets, Gules, for Jessop, 2 and 3, Or, @ 
chevron barry nebulée Argent and Azure between three roebucks courant 
proper, for Swyft. On a shield of pretence Azure, semée of cross 
crosslets and three cinquefoils Argent, for Darcy, the whole impaling 
Darcy. 

The Swyfts were a Rotherham family, but one Robert Swyft seems 
to have lived at Broomhall, Sheffield, whose daughter and coheir 
Anne Swyft, born 1531, married Richard Jessop, bringing Broom- 
hall into the hands of the Jessops. 

Passing into the chancel, in a small window above the large east 
window is a shield of arms of the Mappin family. This coat was 
granted to John Newton Mappin, of Sheffield, Esq., July, 1857, and 
is as follows: 

Azure, on a bend engrailed between two boar’s heads erased, Argent, 
three lozenges of the field. Crest: a boar, Sable, charged with a pale, 
Or, and resting its dexter foot upon a spur fesswise, Gold. Motto: 
“ COR FORTE SUUM CALCAR EST.” 

The only other shield of arms in the chancel is that of the present 
archbishop of York, which is carved upon a modern oak chalr, viz. : 
the modern arms of the see of York, impaling a Hon rampant for 
Thomson. All surmounted by a mitre encircled by a coronet. 

In the Shrewsbury chapel, founded by George, fourth Earl of 
Shrewsbury in the reign of Henry VIII., are three monuments. 
The first is that of the founder, and his two wives, (1) Ann, 
daughter of William, Lord Hastings; and (2) Elizabeth, daughter 
and co-heir of Sir Richard Walden, of Erith, Kent, Kt. 

The tomb stands under an arch between the chancel and the 
chapel proper, and on each corner of the arch is a shield displaying 
the six great quarterings of the Talbots, viz.: Montgomery, Talbot, 
Nevil, Furnival, Verdun, and Strange. Around each shield is the 
garter, and the whole is surmounted by an earl’s coronet, and sup- 
ported by two talbots. 

On the tomb itself only two of the brass shields which formerly 
adorned it remain, viz.: the central one on the south side, containing 
the six great Talbot quarterings, surrounded by a garter; and the 
remaining plate on the dexter, with the preceding coat bearing the 
six quarterings of Talbct impaling a manuch for Hastings. 

The three effigies, which are of marble, have heraldic devices 
upon their robes. The earl is represented in the robes of the Order 
of the Garter, and the two countesses, together with the earl, have 
coronets. 

The central monument in the chapel seems to be that of George, 
sixth Earl of Shrewsbury ; it has an unfinished appearance, and the 
idea struck me that the Earl had caused this monument to be made 
for himself and his family during his lifetime, and that being dissatis- 
fied with it, he had had another and more elaborate one made, 
which is placed against the south wall of the chapel. I was rather 
surprised to see afterwards that this idea almost exactly coincided 
with the one suggested by Mr. Hunter in the History of Hallamshire, 
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where he says ‘‘ It seems therefore that this might be the first design 
of the sixth earl for a monument for himself, abandoned for one of 
an entirely different form and structure, or perhaps intended by him 
as a memorial of his son and heir apparent, Francis Lord Talbot, 
who was interred at Sheffield in September, 1532.” (ist. of Hal- 
lamshire, Gatty’s Edition, 1859, p. 258.) 

At the west end of the monument are the arms of George, sixth 
Earl of Shrewsbury, as follows :— 

Quarterly of 16. 

1 and 16, A lion within a bordure engrailed, for Talbot. 2. A lion 
rampant within a bordure, for Montgomery. 3. Bendy of ten pieces, 
for Old Talbot. 4. Zhree garbs with a double tressure fleurie-counter- 
feeurie, for Comyn. 5. Barry of ten, an orle of martlets, for Valence. 
6. ‘Three inescutcheons, darry of six vaire, for Monchensy. 7. A 
bend lozengy, for Marshall. 8. On a chief three crosses patée-fitchée, 
for Strongbow. 9. Zhree garbs, for Macmorough. 10. Zwo ious 
passant in pale, for Strange. 11. A saltier charged with a martlet, 
for Nevil. 12. A bend tween six martilets, for Furnival. 13. A 
fret, for Verdon. 14. A fess, for Lacy. 15. A Hon rampant, for 
Lovetot. - 

The sixteen quarterings are surrounded by the garter,.and sur- 
mounted with a mutilated crest of the Talbots, little else than the 
chapeau remaining. ‘The motto underneath the arms is “ PREsT 
D’ACCOMPLIR.” 

On the east end of the monument is a shield as follows :— 

Talbot, quartering Furnival, Verdon, and Strange, and impaling 
two bars, and a chief quarterly, 1 and 4 ‘wo fleur-de-lis, 2 and3a 
lion passant gardant, for Manners. ‘hese are the arms of the sixth 
Earl, impaling those of Manners, his wife having been Gertrude, 
daughter of Thomas, Earl of Rutland. 

On the north side of the monument are two shields, the western- 
most bears Talbot quartering Furnival, Verdon, and Strange, with a 
label of three points for difference, and impaling per pale, three lions 
rampant within a bordure compony, for Herbert. These are the arms 
of Francis, Lord ‘Talbot, eldest son of George, sixth Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who married Ann, daughter of William, Earl of Pembroke. 

The next shield is Talbot quartering as before, with a mullet for 
difference, impaling quarterly 1 and 4 a fess between three crescents, 
for Ogle, 2 and 3 am orle, for Bertram. ‘These are the arms of 
Edward, eighth Earl of Shrewsbury, third son of George, sixth Earl, 
who married Joan, daughter of Cuthbert, Baron Ogle. 

On the south side of the monument the westernmost shield is as 
follows :— 

Talbot, quartering as before, with a cresent for difference ; and 
impaling ‘hree bucks heads caboshed, also differenced with a crescent 
for Cavendish. ‘hese are the arms-of Gilbert, seventh Earl of 
Shrewsbury, second son of George, sixth Earl. He married Mary, 
daughter of Sir William Cavendish, of Chatsworth, Kt. He was the 
father of Lady Ailethea ‘Talbot, who brought the estates into the 
Howard family. 
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‘The next shield is Talbot, quartering as before, with a martlett for 
difference ; and impaling a plain shield. This shield was evidently 
meant for Henry, fourth son of George, the sixth Earl. 

Between the two last shields is a smaller shield, rather mutilated 
but Tegible, and containing Cavendish, differenced by a crescent, 
impaling Talbot. ‘This very likely is meant for the arms of Grace, 
third daughter of George, sixth Earl, who married Henry Cavendish, 
Fsq., eldest son of Sir William Cavendish, of Chatsworth, Kt. 
There has been a corresponding shield on the other side of the 
monument, but it has completely disappeared. 

We will now turn to the grand monument against the south wall, 
erected by George, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury. As the shields of 
arms are what we have to do with, we will at once examine them. 
A fine achievement of arms is placed upon the monument above the 
inscription and effigy. It is as follows :— 

Quarterly of r2— 

1. Gules, a lion rampant within a bordure engrailed Or, for Talbot. 

2. Bendy of ten Argent and Gules, for old Talbot. 

3. Gules, three garbs within a double tressure fleurte counter fleurie 

Or, for Comyn. 

4. Barry of ten Argent and Azure an orle of martlets Gules, for 
Valence. 

. Or, three escutcheons barry of six vaire and Gules, for Mont- 
chensy. 

. Azure, a lion rampant within a bordure Or, for Montgomery. 

. Argent, two lions passant in pale Gu/es, for Strange. 

. Gules, a saltier Argent charged with a martlet of the field, for 
Nevil. 

9. Argent, a bend between six martlets Gules, for Furnival. 

10. Argent, a lien rampant per fess Gules and Sable, for Lovetot. 

11. Or, a fret Gules, for Verdon. 

12. Or, a fess Gules for Lacy. 

Surrounded with the garter and surmounted by the ‘Talbot crest, 
on a chapeau Gules, turned up Ermine a lion statant tail extended Or. 
Supporters : Zwo Za/bots Argent. Motto: PREST D’ACCOMPLIR. 

The coronet in this achievement which appears between the garter 
and the crest is composed of pearls on rays alternating with straw- 
berry leaves. The whole of this fine display of blazonry is sur- 
mounted by a Hon sejeant affrontée, and on the corners of the 
monument are talbot dogs seyan¢ holding small banners. Around 
the inscription are shields of arms alternating with trophies of arms ; 
the shields of arms consist of three different coats repeated. In the 
corners we get Old Talbot, the other coats being Talbot impaling a 
plain coat and Talbot impaling Or, a chief indented Sable, for Butler, 
Earl of Ormond. 

The Rev. J. Stacye (in a ‘paper read before the British Archzo- 
logical Association Meeting at Sheffield, and published in the Journal 
of that Society, Vol. xxx., page 175) suggests the following reason 
fur this prominence to the Butler coat. The Earl was descended, 
as was Queen Elizabeth herself through her mother, Ann Boleyn, 
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from James, fourth Earl of Ormond, whose daughter, John, the 
second Earl of Shrewsbury, had married. No doubt the Earl in 
this way wished to show his fidelity, not only by his allegiance but 
also by ties of blood, and he takes this occasion of exhibiting it, just 
at a time when the Spanish Armada was threatening our coasts, 
professedly to avenge Mary’s blood. The Earl had been custodian 
of Queen Mary during her imprisonment at Sheffield. 

Two other shields occur on this monument, but for what reason I 
cannot conceive, unless for the sake of making a show; both shields 
are alike and are at either end of the sarcophagus and are as 
follows :— 

Quarterly of six.—1. Montgomery. 2. Talbot. 3. Nevil. 
4- Furnival. 5. Verdon. 6. Strange, impaling @ maunche for 
Hastings. ‘This is the coat of arms of George, the fourth Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and his first wife, Ann Hastings. 














Leaving the Shrewsbury chapel and passing into the south choir 
aisle we find a monument to the memory of Thomas Turner, who 
died March 19th, 1822, aged 67 years, town collector and church 
burgess in Sheffield. ‘The monument was erected by his nephew, 
Mr. J. B. Turner, of Walthamstow, Essex. Arms: A cross charged 
with five fer de moline, for Turner ; impaling a chevron between three 
escallops. Crest: A lion passant holding in his dexter foot a millrind. 

In a window opposite this monument is: Argent, two bars gemelles 
between in chief a mullet of five points and a ‘‘ Brown's conical spiral 
spring” in base all Sable. Crest: A lion sejant proper supporting 
with the dexter paw an escutcheon Argent thereon a bee Volant also 
proper. Motto: NEC SORTE NEC FATO. Being the arms of Sir John 
Brown, of Endcliffe Hall, Kt. 

Coming again to the nave we have above the south arcade, which 
separates the nave from the south aisle, four shields corresponding 
to the four on the north side described above. These bear the arms 
of the patrons of the living. The first is that of the Swyfts (blazoned 
above with that of Jessop) patrons in the time of Henry VIII. The 
next is that of Jessop, to whom the patronage came when the 
Jessops came to the Broomhall estates through the marriage with the 
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Swyfts. From the Jessops it has passed by marriage into the Gill or 
Gell and Lawson family. The arms of the last two families complete 
the set of four. They are Parti per bend Or and Azure three mullets 
of six points pierced and countercharged, for Gill. aly of four Gules 
and Vert ona chevron Or a grey-hound’s head erased Sable between two 
cinguefoils Azure, on a chief of the third an ogress thereon a demi lion 
rampant Argent between two crescents each charged with three plates, 
for Lawson. . 

There is one other shield which ought not to be omitted: it is a 
small brass shield let into a stone near the north-west pillar of the 
central tower. It bears a ion rampant, impaling on a chief three 
greyhounds’ (?) heads erased. 1 have been unable to ascertain any- 
thing respecting it, or to whom it pertains. 





Wotes on Encaustic Tiles, Dale Abbep and 
Morley, Derbyshire. 


BY JOHN WARD. 


In 1868 the late Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt contributed to this magazine 
an illustrated account of the discovery of a tile kiln and its contents, 
at Repton, Derbyshire, and in 1871, another upon encaustic tiles 
found in Wirksworth Church in the same county. Incidentally he 
referred to tiles bearing the same devices found elsewhere, notably, 
so far as Derbyshire is concerned, at Bakewell. The only other 
important collections in this county are those of Dale Abbey, 
and Morley Church in its vicinity. Hence the present notes with 
their plates (made to correspond with Mr. Jewitt’s) virtually com- 
plete, for the eliguary, the Derbyshire series of encaustic tiles, 
so far as at present discovered. 

Dale Abbey was a Premonstratensian house, situated six miles 
north-east of Derby. It was founded in, or shortly before, 1187; 
but it was preceded by a small priory of Austin canons in the first 
instance, which was afterwards unsuccessfully occupied by three 
consecutive colonies of Premonstratensians. The particularly in- 
teresting history of these efforts to establish a religious house at Dale, 
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inclusive of the hermit who was the first inhabitant of the place, was 
briefly contributed to an early volume of the Re/iguary by the late 
Rev. Samuel Fox, rector of Morley, and is more fully dealt with in 
my little work, Dade and its Abbey, just published. 

Until the Derbyshire Archeological and Natural History Society 
took in hand the excavation of the site in 1878-9, little of the fabric 
remained above ground to tell of its former glory. This work laid 
bare much of the church and the cloister offices; and the carved 
stones, encaustic tiles, and other small objects then found are now 
preserved in a wooden building, which, with the site, is open to 
visitors on payment of a small fee. 

The number and variety of the tiles were very considerabie, but, 
as might be expected, most of them were much worn or rapidly 
crumbled in presence of the atmosphere. With one exception they 
are square ; and in point of size, the greater number by far fall into 
two series—a larger, which varies but slightly from an average of 
5% inches square, and a smaller, less constant in size, but with an 
average of 44 inches. Speaking generally, the body is of the usual 
red clay, and when the pattern is inlaid the inlay is apparently a 
coarse pipe-clay ; but the colours of these clays are much mellowed 
and altered by the variety of shades of the glaze, the ground colour 
varying from a rich chestnut to almost black, and the inlays from a 
very light buff to green. A few tiles have their patterns formed by 
V-shaped grooves simply, and still fewer are embossed. The stamps 
by which the plastic “ quarrels” were impressed with their patterns 
were obviously of wood, for in not a few instances impressions of 
characteristic wood cracks may be traced across the tiles, and in 
some of the hollows from which the inlay has fallen, the grain of 
wood (apparently oak) is distinctly marked. The stamps varied in 
size according to the tiles they were intended for, but it frequently 
happened that a small stamp was used for a large tile or vice versa. 
Examples will be readily observed in the plates. 

While these inlaid tiles are much inferior to the well-known 
Chertsey, Malvern and Gloucester examples in finish, artistic merit, 
and elaborateness, still many of the patterns are extremely beautiful, 
and illustrate what good effect may be obtained from the use of such 
simple materials when treated with firm and bold outlines. These 
patterns fall into four groups—(a) those which are confined to and 
complete in the single tile ; (2) those which constitute the single tile, 
the unit of a continuous pattern, whether in the form of a border or 
a diaper; (c) those which are extended to and complete in four 
contiguous tiles placed as a square [the majority of the Dale patterns 
belong to this and the preceding group]; and (d) those which are 
extended to more than four tiles—of these there are only several 
examples, one being a 16-tile pattern. The decoration consists, as 
a rule, of geometric designs (purely so, or with subsidiary non- 
geometric additions), shields and heraldic devices, of which there is 
a fine series, religious symbols, inscriptions and letters, and human, 
animal, and plant representations, the former two sometimes gro- 
tesque, and the latter consisting of natural foliage conventionally 
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arranged, and sometimes as naturally arranged as the materials 
would admit. To judge from the designs alone, the tiles seem, with 
very few exceptions, to date from the middle of the fourteenth 
century to the close of the fifteenth, but a few may be still later. 
The arrangement of the tiles in the pavements of the Abbey is 
deferred for the present, but it is not intended to state more than 
has already been published elsewhere, as this branch of the subject 
properly belongs to an exhaustive monograph on the excavations, 
announced some years ago. 

What has just been said of the Dale tiles includes also those at 
Morley, which are traditionally said to have come from Dale at the 
time of the Suppression. That many, at least, of them were 
fabricated at Dale—a kiln was discovered there nearly forty years 
ago—is tolerably certain ; and there is no reason to doubt that some 
of these were obtained by purchase from the makers or the canons, 
but it has been disputed whether any formed part of the spoils of the 
Abbey brought here at the above time. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the north aisle or chapel of this church was then 
enlarged and rebuilt with masonry from Dale ; and it is reasonable 
to think that the additional tiles required would be obtained from 
the same source. That this aisle was thus paved is obvious, for at 
the late restoration most of the tiles discovered were found there. 
Unfortunately no record seems to have been kept of the original 
positions of the tiles of this church ; but it is significant that out of 
the fifty-eight different patterns of the small series of inlaid tiles I 
have observed at these two places, no less than thirty-nine occur at 
Morley that are not found at Dale, while only eleven occur at the 
latter and not the former, the residue being common to both. The 
large series of inlaid tiles is more remarkable still, for out of a total 
of sixty not only has Morley no pattern but what occurs at Dale, 
but the number of individual tiles of this series there is but small. 

The kiln at Dale was situated just outside the Abbey gate-house ; 
little is known of it beyond that it was a brick tunnel-like structure 
about twelve feet long, and just large enough for a man to crawl 
through. It contained numerous encaustic tiles, but most of them 
were promptly broken up to mend the roads, and unfortunately no 
one seems able to identify the exact patterns found in it. There is 
no reason to doubt that the Dale tiles were manufactured on the 
spot, although Mr. Jewitt in the articles referred to, laboured to 
prove that not only such Dale specimens as he was acquainted with, 
but generally, the tiles of the counties of Derby, Nottingham, and 
Leicester, were fabricated at Repton. His argument was based upon 
the identity of patterns with those of the tiles found in the kiln of the 
latter place. ‘There is not the slightest doubt—I have verified it for 
myself in not a few cases—that he was quite right about the identity, 
and that it could only be due to the use of the same stamps. But 
the late Mr. Stretton, whose MS. is quoted by Mr. Godfrey (who is 
rendering me valuable assistance in the collation of the Dale tiles) in 
his “ Hitstory of the Parish and Priory of Lenton,” used the same 
argument to prove that Nottingham was the seat of manufacture : 
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his MS. gives an account of the discovery, about seventy years 
ago in the vicinity of that Priory, of several kilns with a large 
number of unused encaustic tiles identical with those of the above- 
mentioned counties. But tiles bearing the same patterns have a 
much wider range than these counties. Through the kind ‘interest 
of the Rev. Canon Raine, who has compared my plates and 
tracings with tiles in the York Philosophical Society's Museum, and 
the Bishop of Ely, who has compared them with his own collection 
of tracings, I am enabled to extend the area to Yorkshire, Rutland, 
Northamptonshire, and Warwickshire. It would be interesting to 
know whether kilns with similar contents to those ahove have been 
found in any of these counties, and if any of them has been claimed 
to be the source of all these tiles! I can think of only one explana- 
tion—that kilns attached to monastic houses, etc., were served, as 
occasion required, by travelling companies of tile makers, who 
carried with them their stamps, re-using them from time to time. 
Tile making must have involved skilled labour, and it is difficult 
to understand how a small priory like that of Repton, or abbey 
like that of Dale, could possibly have kept a tilery going. The 
demand for tiles would not be continuous: it would depend upon 
occasional alterations and additions to these houses, the foundation 
of a chapel in some neighbouring church, or like contingency. 
And the hypothesis will explain why so few of the armorial bearings 
of a medieval pavement have any connection with the locality. 
For instance, there are tiles at Dale and Morley bearing the arms 
of the Cantelupes of Ilkeston, in the neighbourhood of Dale; such 

tiles also occur at Thurgarton, Notts., and Rossington, Yorks., with 
‘ which (so far as I am aware) this family had no connection. Now, 
suppose the canons of Dale had this tile struck off to commemorate 
the gift of the rectory of Ilkeston in 1386, we can understand how 
the makers, carrying the stamp with them, might afterwards use it 
in Yorkshire and Leicestershire. 

The plates accompanying these notes have been reduced by 
photography from filled-in transfers of tracings of the actual tiles, 
corrected from blurs and distortions incidental to the process of 
drying, firing, and glazing; but care has been taken to interfere 
as little as possible with the design as it le‘t the stamp. My 
acknowledgments are also due to the Revs. A. S. Porter and Chas. 
Kerry, and to the Editor of this magazine for their interest and 
services. 


Puate xix. Large Tiles, Inlaid. 


1. Bell, with emblems of SS. Peter and Paul. Stamp intended 
for small tile. Dale*; Wirksworth*; Repton*; Thurgartont ; 
Nottingham (Talbot Inn) ; Leicester; York (St. Mary’s). 

2. Monkeys, piping and dancing. Dale; Morley* ; Wirksworth ; 
Burton-on-Trent ; Leicester (All Saints’; St. Mary’s); Kegworth ;t 
Coventry (St. Mary’s Hall) ; York (St. Mary’s). 








t Leicestershire. 





* Derbyshire. + Nottinghamshire. 
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3- Two birds, regardant. Dale; Morley ; Wirksworth ; Leicester 
(St. Mary’s; All Saints’) ; Coventry (St. Mary’s Hall) ; York Minster. 

4. Geometric design. Stamp intended for small tile. Dale; 
Morley ; Aldgate.” 

5. Inscription—*“ GLAVDvILE.” Dale; York. 

6. Dotted pattern. Dale; Wirksworth ; York. 

7. Inscriptioa—‘‘ GERALD A”? ~ Dale; Coventry (St. Mary’s 
Hall); York. 

8. Grotesque. A beautifully executed design, suggestive of a 
character in the medieval ‘‘ Feast of Fools.” Corners of stamp 
removed? Dale; Morley; Wirksworth; Thurgarton; Leicester 
(All Saints’); Coventry (St. Mary’s Hall); Aldgate ; York. 

g. Inscription—“ emma E.” Dale; Leicester (All Saints’) ; 
Coventry (St. Mary’s Hall); Aldgate; York. 

10. Grotesques, one with a monk’s head and the other with a 
woman’s (more perfect at Morley), watching a hare hunt. Corners 
of stamp removed in order to fit small tiles? Dale; Morley; 
Repton ; Leicester Abbey ; Coventry (St. Mary’s Hall). 

11. The Alphabet. ‘The maker of the stamp seems to have for- 
gotten, in his zeal to have the letters come out the right way, to 
reverse the alphabet as a whole/ Stamp intended for small tile. 
Dale; Morley; Wirksworth; Tickenhallt; Repton; Nottingham 
(Talbot Inn); Leicester; Ratcliffe-on-the-Wreake{; York (St. 
Mary's). 

12. Interlacing design, with human figure. Stamp for small tile. 
Dale ; Morley; Wirksworth ; Thurgarton ; York. 

13. Crowned letter, M flanked with A, A,—‘‘ Ave Maria.” A . 
border tile? The colours of the plate should be reversed, the ground 
being light. Dale; Morley; Repton. 

14. Geometric design (a little doubtful at the angles). Dale ; 
Morley ; Wirksworth ; Aldgate ; York. 

15. The letter L; part of an inscription. Dale. 

16. Pennant, with letter R reversed, and possibly W at the foot. 
This has been supposed to allude to Richard Wheatley, last Prior of 
Dale, but it occurs at St. Mary’s Hall (Coventry) and York, as well 
as Dale. 

17. Grotesque, similar to No. 8. Stamp for small tile. Dale; 
Morley. 

18. Fleur-de-lis’ Dale; Morley; Wirksworth; Leicester (All 
Saints’) ; Coventry (St. Mary’s Hall) ; Harrington§; Aldgate; York? 


PiaTteE xx. Large Tiles, Inlaid. 


1. Inscription—“ REDLINGTON,” and arms. Rev. G. Rowe] 
conjecturally restored the York fragments as “ Bridlington”; 
the arms closely resemble those of Gant, founder of that priory. 
Dale ; Wirksworth ; Thurgarton ; York. 





* Rutland. + Derbyshire. I Leicestershire. § Northamptonshire. 
\| Journal of the Assoctated Societies, 1879. 
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2. Four-tile design, quatre-foil and birds (Birds shown as leaves in 
Jewitt’s plate, and as dolphins [?] by Bailey, in Fox’s History of 
Morley Church). Dale; Morley ; Wirksworth ; York. 

3- Shield, charged with a five-petaled flower. Dale; Morley. 

4- Four-tile design, king or queen’s head. Dale; Morley; 
Wirksworth ; Thurgarton ; Aldgate ; York. 

5. Compartment tile, with fleur-de-lis. Dale; Morley; Repton. 

6. Compartment tile with grotesques, hare, bird, etc., and the 
arms of Beauchamp and Warren. Stamp for small tiles. Dale ;’ 
Wirksworth ; Repton ; Nottingham (Talbot Inn); Lenton—exact(?) ; 
Kegworth ; York. 

7. Ram, with inscription—“soL IN ARIETE,” with M, A, RC, IA (?) 
in the corners. Dale; Wirksworth; Nottingham (Talbot Inn) ; 
Kegworth; Ulverscroft*; Melton Mowbray; Aldgate; Coventry 
(St. Mary’s Hall); York (St. Mary’s); Hull. It is curious that 
while this seems to have been common, the only others known of this 
series of tiles charged with signs of the Zodiac, are a Cancer and 
Capricornus at Melton Mowbray, and a Pisces, formerly at Har- 
rington. t 

8. Four-tile design, butterflies. The stamp for small tile. Dale; 
Morley; Wirksworth; Thurgarton; Coventry (St. Mary’s Hall); 
Aldgate ; York (st. Mary's). 

g. Cross. Dale; Morley; York. There is a slight variation of 
this pattern at Dale, which also occurred at Wirksworth, and 
apparently at Thurgarton. 


* * * * 


In some future numbers I shall hope to describe the rest of the 
tiles; and their further localization may give rise to interesting 
results: will any reader who is acquainted with their occurrence in 
new districts kindly communicate the circumstances? Not less 
valuable would be further information in respect to other ancient 
encaustic tile kilns and their contents, that may have been found in 
the districts alluded to. 


Normanton Road, 
Derby. 





* Leicestershire. 
t+ See Archaologia, vol. xliv., page 168. 
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INSCRIPTION ON A METAL TABLET, LEE, KENT.” 





* The plate has become nearly smooth, and it was found impossible to obtain a rubbing 
of it, in consequence of its condition. 
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Zin Hecount of the Metal Plate and Epitapb 
on St. Margaret’s Tower in the old 
Churchyard, Lee, Kent. 


BY FLORENCE LAYARD. 


Ir is a matter of serious regret that in so many churchyards in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, as well as in Ireland, numbers of 
ancient inscriptions on brass and stone are, from neglect and want 
of interest in their history, allowed to fade away and rust, and 
that (to quote the touching words of the above epitaph) nothing is 
being done to preserve these valuable records of days gone by, 
“ against the ingratefull nature of oblivion’s time.” The writer was 
forcibly struck with this deplorable fact on visiting the old church- 
yard of St. Margaret’s, Lee, near Blackheath. There, amid the 
damp, overgrown, jungle-like desolation of weeds and shrubs and 
melancholy weeping willows, stand the ruined remains of a square 
brick and stone tower, once the belfry of the ancient church of St. 
Margaret, whose elegant successor, with lofty spire, stands in 
cheerful contrast to it, in a trim and beautiful ‘‘ God’s acre” of its 
own on the opposite side of the road. The gloomy chamber in the 
base of the tower of old St. Margaret’s is now used for lumber and 
tools, and the exterior is almost entirely overgrown by ivy, whose 
clinging branches are slowly and surely bringing down this curious 
vestige of a once handsome old parish church, which, as much 
from a mania for “restoration” as from a fear that the ancient 
building was unsafe, was pulled down some forty-five years ago, and 
the new edifice erected, as before stated, on the opposite side of the 
road. Into the eastern exterior wall of the tower is let in, about 
twelve feet from the ground, the black metal plate bearing the epitaph 
to the memory of some of those whose history we are about to record. 
Damp, time, and weather are doing their baneful work with all 
speed, and perhaps in two or three short years, all the letters of the 
inscription will have become obliterated, and the plate itself covered 
by the ever-encroaching ivy, and this interesting and touching 
“monument of dutifull love,” will be lost to human sight and ken. 
It is not without hopes that these lines may meet the eyes of the 
existing posterity of Bryan Ainslie, or Anslow, that the writer presents 
this description to the readers of the Re/iguary. 

The inscription contains in itself almost a compendium of the 
family history of the Anslows or Ainslies, and it has been a task of 
interest to trace it out, line by line. ‘This will be better understood 
by giving the following quotations from various well-known and trust- 
worthy authorities. Bryan Ainslie, Anslow, or Anslye the son of the 
elder Bryan, died without issue, so records the epitaph; next in 
order comes Grace, of whom no account can be found beyond the 
bare fact that she was “married to Sir John Wilgoose, Knight.” Of 
Awdry, the mother of that ‘tonne sonne and three davghters,” 
nothing can be traced except that she was, as the inscription states, 

16 
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‘the only davghter of Robert Tirrel of Bvrbrooke in y* County of 
Essex, Esqvier.” The more detailed account, therefore, must begin 
with Christian, the second daughter. Let us see what John Burke and 
J. B. Burke have to say of her in their Dictionary of Extinct Peerages. 

“Christian, 2nd daughter of Brian Anslow, Anslye, or Ainslie, 
mar. William Sandys, 3rd Baron Sandys, who was summoned to 
parliament from 8th May, 1572, to 14th November, 1621. This 
nobleman was one of the peers who sat upon the trial of the Duke 
of Norfolk, and upon that of the unhappy Mary of Scotland, both in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Afterwards taking part, 43rd Eliz., 
with the Earl of Essex, in that nobleman’s insurrection, he suffere: 
imprisonment.” By Christian Anslye Lord Sandys had one son, 
William, who succeeded to the title. After Christian’s death, ‘‘ he 
espoused secondly, Catherine, called ‘the fair Bridges,’ daughter of 
Edward, Lord Chandos, by whom he had issue Elizabeth, who 
married Sir Edwin Sandys, Knt., and had issue Henry Sandys (5th 
Baron), a colonel in the royal army during the civil wars.” William, 
the husband of Christian, “died in 1623, and was succeeded by 
their son William, mentioned above,” who was the fourth Baron, but 
never summoned to Parliament. This William married ‘ Alethea, 
eldest daughter and co-heir of John Panton, Esq., of Brinneskid, in 
the county of Denbigh, but died without issue in 1629.” The 
Sandys arms were, “ Ar=a cross raguly, sa., the motto—7Z%e honest 
have no remorse.” For further information of the trial of Christian’s 
husband, see Trial of Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, and Con- 
fession of William, Lord Sandys, in the Criminal Trials —Zibrary of 
Entertaining Knowledge, pp. 306, 314, 324, 346, 347, 349- 

Again, to quote from Burke, the collateral history of Lord Sandys’ 
second wife is also an interesting link in this ancient family record. 
The family name of Edmund or Edward, second Lord Chandos, 
father of the fair Brydges, was spelt indifferently ‘‘ Bruges, Brugge, 
or Brydges;” being “influenced by desire of martial glory,” he 
adopted early the profession of arms, and served under the Earl 
of Hertford, in the reign of King Henry VIII., and in 1547, 
behaving himself with great bravery in the famous battle of Mussel- 
borough, he was made a Knight-banneret by the Duke of Somerset 
in the camp of Roxborough. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth he 
was elected a Knight companion of the most noble order of the 
Garter, and installed at Windsor, 17th June, 1572. His Lordship 
married Dorothy, fifth daughter and, eventually, co-heiress of 
Edmund, Lord Bray, and dying 11th September, 1573, was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Giles Bruges. After the death of Lord 
Chandos, his widow ‘‘ married zndly, William, Lord Knolles, K.G.” 
By him she had no issue, and he then ‘“‘ married 2ndly, the Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, daughter of Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, and dying 
25th May, 1632, at the advanced age of 88, was buried in the 
church of Greys” (his chief seat, in co. Oxford). We read of Lord 
Chandos in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, where it is said in the portion 
treating of the martyrdom of John Hooper, Bishop of Worcester and 
Gloucester, ‘‘ He (the bishop) was delivered unto the sheriff, who 
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with the Lord Chandos, Mr. Wilks, and other commissioners were 
to see the execution done.” And again, ‘“‘ About eight o’clock, 
came Sir John Bridges (father of Lord Chandos) and Lord Chandos 
with a great band of men, Sir Anthony Kingston, Sir Edmund 
Bridges, and other commissioners appointed to see the execution. 
At nine, Hooper had himself in readiness, the time being now at hand.” 

So much for Christian and her history, direct and collateral, 
whereby it will be seen that the Ainslies and their relatives bore an 
active part in stirring contemporary events, and were closely allied to 
the noblest families in the kingdom. 

Next on our record comes Cordell, Bryan Ainslie’s third daughter 
and youngest child, to whose loving remembrance of her parents is 
due the inscription and the plate, on which have been graven for nigh 
286 years these tender words of filial piety and devotion, which still 
speak to us witli the freshness of undying affection. Perhaps, like 
Shakespeare’s Cordelia, she felt and could say, “ My love’s more 
richer than my tongue.” She became the second wife (to quote 
again from Burke) of William Hervey, Esq., of Kidbrooke, in the 
county of Kent. (This is now a continuation of Blackheath and 
lies mid-way between Morden College and Shooter’s Hill, forming a 
parish with it own church; till within the last twenty years it was all 
fair green meadows and lanes of high hawthorn hedges, now replaced 
by innumerable rows of villas). ‘Mr. Hervey obtained great 
eminence as a military character in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, 
King James I., and King Charles I., and first signalized himself in 
the memorable conflict with the Armada, having boarded one of the 
galleons, and killed Captain Hugh Mongade with his own hand. 
He was subsequently knighted, and being employed successfully in 
Ireland, was created a Baronet, 31st May, 1619, and in the following 
year elevated to the peerage of that kingdom, in the dignity of Baron 
Hervey of Rosse, in the county of Wexford. His lordship, con- 
tinuing his eminent public services, was created a peer of England 
on the 7th February, 1628, as Baron Hervey of Kidbrooke, in the 
county of Kent.” His first wife was ‘‘ Mary, relict of Henry, Earl 
of Southampton, and daughter of Anthony, Viscount Montacute, by 
whom he had issue.” When he married Cordell, or Cordelia, she is 
stated as being daughter and co-heir cf Brian Anslow, of Lewisham, 
to which adjoining parish of Lee the latter had probably moved his 
residence. By her he had issue 

1. William, killed in Germany. 

2. John, died in Ireland. 

3. Henry, died young. 

4. Elizabeth, who married John Hervey, Esq., of Ickworth, co. 
Suffolk (probably a cousin), “he died in 1679 (without issue), when 
his estate devolved upon his brother, Sir Thomas Hervey, whose 
eldest surviving son, John Hervey, was created Baron Hervey of 
Ickworth, and Earl of Bristol, dignities enjoyed by the present 
Marquis of Bristol. Lord Hervey died in 1642, and, his sons having 
pre-deceased him, the Irish barony of Rosse, and the baronetcy and 
English barony of Hervey of Kidbrooke, became extinct, while his 
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estates devolved upon his only surviving child, Elizabeth Hervey, 
great-great-niece of Cordell Ainslie.” 

In page 398 of Black’s Picturesque Tourist of England and Wales, 
we read that “‘ Ickworth Park is about a mile from the entrance to 
Bury St. Edmunds, it is a splendid building, erected by the cele- 
brated Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Derry, containing a fine collection 
of modern sculpture. ‘The park is eleven miles in circumference.” 

Two things will be observed in this family history, namely, that all 
three of Bryan Ainslie’s daughters made very good matches from a 
worldly point of view, and that the two younger girls and their 
spouses seemed much addicted to second marriages on both sides! 
In conclusion, there remain only a few words of explanation anent 
the term “ Band of Gentlemen Pencioners.” This was the corps 
now styled the ‘‘ Gentlemen at Arms;” it was a branch of the Royal 
Bodyguard, and was founded by Henry VIII. When first instituted 
it numbered fifty gentlemen in its ranks, but Charles IL. in 1670, 
reduced them to forty. Its present designation was bestowed on it 
by William IV., in 1834. An appointment in this Corps was always 
considered a signal mark of royal favour and personal interest in the 
individual selected. Here we may end this curious record of the old 
metal plate in Lee churchyard, with renewed hopes that some hand 
may rescue it from the destruction that is creeping on it, or that it 
may be removed to a place of safety ‘‘ where moths and rust do not 
corrupt, or thieves break through and steal.” 





Wotes on the Seals of Scotch Bishops. 


In the notice of Mr. Gregory Smith’s Days of James ZV., which 
appeared in the Rediguary for last July, we alluded to the engraving 
given on page 187 of that book, which represents a seal of a round 
shape used by Gawin Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld (1516-1522). By 
the kindness of Mr. David Nutt, the publisher of the book in 
question, we are enabled to reproduce the engraving, and the 
present occasion seems, therefore, a fit opportunity for calling atten- 
tion not only to the peculiarities of this particular seal, but also to 
the very marked differences which existed between the seals used 
by the bishops of Scotland an:l those used by English bishops. It 
is only quite recently that any attempt has been made to classify 
ancient English episcopal seals, and antiquaries have to thank 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and the bishop of Salisbury for their 
papers in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries,* and the 
Archeological Journalt respectively. These papers have been fol- 
lowed by another on the seals of the archbishops of York, by the 
Rev. A. S. Porter,t and together they give us the first systematic 
attempt at a classification of bishops’ seals that has been made; 
and it is only by the help of this classification of English episcopal 





* Second Series, Vol. xi., p. 271. t+ Vol. xlv., p. 22. 
} Proceedings S. A., Second Series, Vol. xiii., p. 45. 
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seals that we are able to attempt, in any degree, to classify those of 
the Scotch bishops, or to point out some of the peculiarities which 
these latter exhibit. 

Starting with the seal of bishop Gawin Douglas, we propose to go 
seriatim through those characteristics of the Scotch episcopal seals, 
as recorded in the late Mr. Laing’s work, Ancient Scottish Seals, 
which mark them off from the normal type of bishops’ seals as 
exemplified by those of English bishops. 

The seal of bishop Gawin Douglas, it will be seen_from the 
engraving, is of a round shape, and not only so, but the legend on 
it refers to the shape, “‘SIGILLVM ROTVNDVM.” It is quite clear from 
that portion of Mr. Laing’s book, which relates to the seals of the 
bishops, that round episcopal seals were in common use in Scotland. 
In England they were unknown, except a very few which were used 
for special purposes, such as the palatinate seals of the bishops of 
Durham, and those of the archbishops of York for the lordship of 
Hexham, and, perhaps, one or two others, such as the Faculty Seal 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, by virtue of the Act of Henry VIII. 

In England, therefore, it may be said that an ordinary round 
episcopal seal was unknown. In Scotland, quite the opposite is the 
case. Mr. Laing simply enumerates all the examples of Scotch 
bishops’ seals he could find, and he has made no attempt to classify 
or arrange them. The episcopal seals of round shape which are 
included in his list are divisible into two classes. One, the sigi//a 
rotunda, which are not merely round in shape, but which also refer 
to the round shape in the legend. The other division is that of 
episcopal seals, round in shape, but which bear no allusion to their 
shape in the legend. Of the first of the divisions, that of the sigi//a 
rotunda, Mr. Laing enumerates twenty-two examples which we have 
collated and arranged ; they occur between 1439 and 1662. It is 
not clear whether they were used for any special purpose. Some 
are mentioned as “ detached seals,” others are recorded merely 
as occurring on unspecified documents in various collections of 
charters ; while of the remainder some are affixed to grants of land, 
others to leases, to marriage dispensations, to collations to benefices, 
and to various documents, thus affording no clue to any special 
significance in the use of the round shaped seal. The examples of 
sigilla rotunda, which Mr. Laing’s book records, are arranged in 
order below. It may suffice to say that bishop Gawin Douglas’ 
seal appears to be a typical example. In the centre is a figure of 
St. Columba, to whom the cathedral church of Dunkeld is dedicated, 
and beneath the feet of the saint there is a shield of the bishop’s 
paternal arms, surmounted by a mitre ; the legend reads s’ ROTVNDV 
GAWINI EPISCUPI DOVNKELD. Although this may be taken as a 
typical example of a sigi//um rotundum of a Scotch bishop, others 
exist which vary from it, but they will be noticed later on. It only 
remains to be said that some of the bishops, whose sigi//a rotunda 
have come down to us, certainly used oval seals of the usual type as 
well, instances of which are likewise extant. Among these are W. 
Schivez, archbishop of St. Andrews (1478-1496); W. Elphinstone, 
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bishop of Aberdeen (1484-1514); and his successor, Gawin Dunbar 


1518-1532) The legend on the oval seals of these two latter 
prelates will be noticed further on. 


ROUND SEAL OF GAWIN DOUGLAS BISHOP OF DUNKELD (1516-1522). 


Of round episcopal seals, the following are recorded by Mr. Laing 
as bearing a reference to the shape in the legend * 


St. ANDREWS. 


W. Schivez, archbishop, 1478-1496, a seal with a figure of St. 
Andrew, and below this a small shield of personal arms. Legend: 
s’ RO. WL. ARCHEPI SCI A’DREE LEGATI PRIMT. REGNI SCOTIE. 
[Glamis Charters, 1494.] 

Note: This archbishop had also an oval seal of large size. 

Alexander Stuart, archbishop, 1509-1513, a large seal with an 
archbishop’s cross in the centre; and in front of this, but not depend- 
ing from it, a shield of the ensigns armorial of Scotland, supporters 
two unicorns. Legend: s’ ROTUNDUM ALEXANDRI ARCHI. EPP. 
SANCTI ANDREE TOTIVS SCOCIE PRIMATIS SE. AP. LEGATI NAT. 

[Precept respecting lands dated 27 May, 1506. | 
David Beton, archbishop, 1539-1546, and cardinal. Three 








* The legends are, in all cases, taken from the letterpress of Mr. Laing’s work. 
In several cases, it will be seen, the spelling is evidently incorrectly given, and a 
reference to the illustrations of the seals often confirms this. It seemed better, 
however, to adhere throughout to the legends as given in the body of the book, 
than to attempt to correct a few of them by the uncertain and second-hand 
authority of the illustrations. 
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niches. St. Andrew in the centre. Our Lady and Child in dexter 
niche. A bishop blessing in sinister. At lower part of seal is a 
shield quarterly Beton and Balfour. Above the shield an arch- 
bishop’s cross, supporting a hat with tassels. On either side of shield 
is a ribbon with the word INTENTIO. Legend: s’ R. DAVID BETOUN 
S. R. ECLE ARCH. STI ANDREE TOTIVS REGNI SCOTIE PRIMATIS LEGATI 
naTI. [Glamis Charters, 1544.] , 

Another seal of the same design, much as the former, but the figures 
in the side niches, are St. Peter and St. Paul. Small shield, etc., 
below, exactly as before. Legend: s’ R. P. D. DAVID BETON T. T. S 
STEPHAI IN CELIO MOTE S. R. E. PBRI. CAR. S. ANDREE ARCHIEPI. 
PRIMATIS ET AP. SE. DE LATERE LEGATI. 

{Marriage Dispensation, dated 1545.] 

Join Hamilton, archbishop, 1548-1571. Design generally similar 
to Cardinal David Beton’s seals, but the figure in the dexter niche is 
St. John Baptist, and in the sinister a bishop. Below the small 
shield, etc., as before, but quarterly, Hamilton and Arran. Legend : 
Ss’ R. D. JOHIS S. ANDR. ARCHIEPI. REGNI SCOTIE PRIMAT. CU. PTATE 
AC LATERE S. SEDIS APLICE LEGATI. ‘The scroll on either side of 
shield bears MISERICORDIA ET PAX. 

|Marr. Charters, 1553.] 

John Douglas, archbishop, 1572-1575. A seal much defaced 
and indicating a great decay of art. In centre, St. Andrew beneath 
acanopy. In lower part of seal a shield of Douglas; above this 
an archbishop’s cross, and on each side a scroll with illegible legend. 
Initial letters, I. D. on either side of shield. Legend: siciILLUM 
ROTUNDUM R. D. JOANNIS ARCHIEPISCOPI SANCTI ANDREE, 1572. 

George Gledstanes, archbishop, 1606-1615. A seal, with merely a 
shield charged witha saltire cantoned in chief with a rose. Legend: 
s’ ROTUNDUM GEOR. ARCHIEPISCOPI SANCTI ANDREA. 

[Exact date uncertain. ] 

John Spottiswood, archbishop, 1615-1639. St. Andrew under a 
canopy, and behind his cross, which he supports with both hands ; 
below is a cross and a shield of personal arms, at the sides of the 
latter the initials I. S. Legend: siGILLUM R. D. JOHANNIS 
ARCHIEPISCOPI SANCTI ANDREZ. 

James Sharp, archbishop, 1661-1679. A bishop vested, and 
beneath a canopy, a crosier in the right hand, with a cross of St. 
Andrew in his left; below is an oval shield of family arms sur- 
mounted by a crest. Legend (in a scroll surrounding design, and 
flowing down each side): SIGILLUM R. D. JACOBI SHARPI ARCHIEPIS- 
COPI S. ANDREA, 1661, and SACRAT ECCLESIZ DEO REGI AUSPICI 
CAR. II. ECL. INSTAURA. 1662. 


DUNKELD. 


Gawin Douglas, bishop, 1516-1522. <A shield, with St. Columba 
in centre; in base, a shield of personal arms surmounted by a 
mitre. Legend: s’ ROTUNDV GAWINI EPISCOPI DOVNKELD. (See 
illustration, p. 230.) 

Robert Crichton, bishop, 1550-1571. A bishop seated beneath a 
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canopy ; below is a shield of personal arms surmounted by a mitre, 
and on either side a scroll with . ...1N DOMINO. Legend: 
SIGILLUM R. P. DOMINI ROBERTI CRECHTOUN EPISCOPI DUNKELDENSIS. 





ABERDEEN. 


William Elphinstone, bishop, 1484-1514. A seal with three 
niches. In the centre Our Lady and Child ; in the dexter niche a 
bishop (perhaps St. Machar), in the sinister St. Kentigern. Below 
is a shield of Elphinstone surmounted by a mitre. Legend: s’ 
ROTUND WILLI EPI ABERDONEN. 

[Letter of Collation, dated 28 Aug., 1490.] 

Gawin Dunbar, bishop, 1518-1531. Design very much as bishop 
Elphinstone’s seal. Legend: s’ ROTUNDUM GAVINI EPI ABIRDONEN. 
[Morton Charters, 1520.] 

William Gordon, bishop, 1545-1577. Design very much as seals 
of bishops Elphinstone and Dunbar. Legend: s’ ROTUNDUM 
VILIELMI GORDON EPISCOPI ABERDONEN.* 

[Lease of Lands, 1576.] 


Moray. 


John Winchester, bishop, 1437-1460. The Holy Trinity beneath 

a canopy. Legend: s ROTUNDU. JOHANNIS EPI. MORAVIEN. 
[Detached seal.] 

David Stuart, bishop, 1461-1476(?) A shield of personal arms 
surmounted by a mitre. Legend (in a band or scroll) : siGILLvM 
ROTUNDO DAVIT EPI MORAVIENSIS. 

[Confirmation of Lands, 1471.] 


BRECHIN. 


William Meldrum, bishop, 1500-1512(?) The Holy Trinity 
beneath a canopy ; below is a shield of personal arms, supported by 
two angels, and surmounted by a mitre. Legend: s. ROTUND. 
WILLELMI EPI. BRECH. 

[Findourie Charters, 1500. ] 





DUNBLANE. 


Michael Ochiltree, bishop, 1430-1445. Design: a shield of per- 
sonal arms suspended from a crosier. Legend: s’ ROTUNDUM 
MICHAEL EPI DUNBLANEN. 

[Appended to agreement of custody of the young king, James II., 
1439.] 

James Chisholm, bishop, 1487-1527. Design: a bishop in a niche 
blessing ; shield of arms below surmounted by a mitre. Legend: 
s’ ROTUDA JACOBI EPI DUBLANESIS. 

[Dispensation, dated 1497.] 





* Another rendering of the legend is given from another impression (Laing I., 
153). S’ ROTUNDUM WILLIELMI EPISCOPI ABERDONEN. 
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William Chisholm, bishop, 1527-1564. Similar design. Legend: 
s’ ROTUNDU WILLEL EPI DUNBLANEN. 
[Appended to a charter by the dean and chapter of Dunblane, 1549.] 


GLascow. 


Robert Blackader, first archbishop, 1480-1508. A figure of St. 
Kentigern in a canopied niche; below is a shield of personal arms 
surmounted by a mitre. Legend: s’ ROTUNDUM ROBERTI EPI. 
GLASGU. 

[Glasgow College Charters, 1491.] 


Note: Archbishop Blackader also used (1500) another large 
round seal which bore no reference in its legend to the shape. 


ARGYLL. 


George Lauder, bishop, 1427-1472 (?) A shield of personal arms 
suspended from a crosier. Legend: s’ ROTUNDUM GEORGII DEI GRA 
EPI ERGADIE. 

[Custody of James II., Sept 4, 1439.] 


Note: Bishop Lauder also used (20 Nov., 1455), an oval seal. 


With the round seals of bishops, which have no reference to their 
shape in the legends, it is unnecessary to be so explicit. The 
following is a list of them collected from the examples recorded by 
Mr. Laing. The dates included in brackets are the dates of the 
documents to which the seals are appended. 


St. Andrews— 
Andrew Forman, 1515-1522 (1518). 
James Beton, 1522-1539 (1527). 
David Beton (card') 1539-1546. (1542) [the first part of legend 
obliterated, and therefore doubtful ; see previous list. ] 
John — 1548-1571 [also used another seal; see previous 
list. 
Dunkeld— 
George Brown, 1484-1514 (detached seal). 
Robert Cockburn, 1522-1527 (4 Jan., 1525). 
George Crichton, 1527-1543 (1536.) 
James Paton, 1571-1596 (1575). 
William Lindsay, 1677-1679 (N. D.) 
Aberdeen— 
David Cuningham, 1577-1603 (1599). 
Moray— 
Andrew Forman, 1501-1514 (27 April, 1502). 
James Hepburn, 1516-1524 (1523) [broken at this part of the 
legend. ] 
Patrick Hepburn, 1535-1573 (N. D.) 
John Guthrie, 1623-1638 (date on seal, 1623). 
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Brechin— 
George Shoreswood, 1454-1462 (1461). 
John Hepburn, 1517-1558 (N. D.) 
Andrew Lamb, 1606-1619 (1612). 
Another different seal (1619). 
George Halliburton, 1678-1682 (N. D.) 
Dunblane— 
Adam Bellenden, 1615-1635 (7 Feb., 1620). 
James Ramsay, 1673-1684 (detached seal). 
Robert Douglas, 1684-1716 (N. D.) 
Another (N. D.) matrix extant. 
Ross— 
John Turnbull, 1420-1449 (1439). 
John Fraser, 1485-1507 (N. D.) 
John Lesley, 1565-...... ? (1567) (another 1573). 
John Maxwell, 1633-1638 (1635). 
Orkney— 
Andrew Honeyman, 1664-1676 (dated 1664), matrix extant. 
Glasgow— 
John Cameron, bishop, 1426-1447 (1439), [also used an octa- 
gonal seal]. 
Andrew Muirhead, bishop, 1454-1473 (1465). 
John Laing, bishop, 1473-1482 (1477). 
Robert Blacader, 1482-1508 [first archbishop, also used another 
seal ; see previous list] (1500). 
Gavin Dunbar, 1524-1547 (1536). 
James Beton, 1551-1560 (1566). 
James Boyd, 1573-1581 (1577). 
William Erskine, 1585-1587 (N. D.) 
Andrew Fairfowl, 1661-1663 (1663). 
John Paterson, 1687-1708 (1687). 
Argyle— 
Robert Colquhoun, 1473-1495 (1479). 
Arthur Ross, 1675-1679 (N. D). 
Andrew Boyd, 1613-1636 (6 Nov., 1629). 


A SECOND peculiarity to be noted in regard to Scotch bishops’ 
seals is, that in some of quite the earliest, which are oval in shape, and 
contain a simple figure of a bishop blessing ; the figure is not full 
face, but in profile, turned to the sinister. Examples of this occur 
on the seals of Roger, bishop of St. Andrews, 1190-1202 ; of Richard 
de Prebenda, bishop of Dunkeld, 1203-1210; of Walter, bishop of 
Glasgow, 1207-1232; and of Walter de Bondington, bishop of 
Glasgow, 1232-1258. 





A THIRD peculiarity to note in the seals of Scotch bishops is, that 
as early as William Wishart, bishop of Glasgow, 1270, we find the 
surname of the bishop used in the legend on the seal. This is 
fitfully continued throughout, and was possibly intended to distinguish 
bishops of the same see who bore the same christian name from one 
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another. We have noted the following instances of it as recorded 


by Mr. Laing. 


Arthur Ross ... ... St. Andrews .-»  1685-1704.* 
Alexander Rose sini = .-» 1686-1720.* 
George Brown ... Dunkeld ... + 1484-1514. 
George Crichton ... Dunkeld ... es 1527-1543. 
William Gordon ... Aberdeen ... ws 1545-1577- 
David Cuningham ... Aberdeen ... ws = 1577-1603. 
Andrew Forman pan! Gas +» I5OI-1514. 
George Douglas os PR 6 +» 1573-1580. 
John Guthrie ——_— .» 1623-1638. 
John Cameron ... Glasgow ... 1426-1447. 
Andrew Cairncross ... Glasgow (archbishop) 1684-1693. 
John Paterson ... Glasgow (archbishop) 1687-1708.* 
John Paterson .-- Galloway ... .» 1674-1679. 


A FOURTGAH characteristic of Scotch bishops’ seals is, that in 
several instances the device consists simply of a shield of the bishop’s 
paternal arms surmounted by a mitre, much after the degraded type 
of the modern English bishops’ seals. Examples occur of sigt//a 
rotunda with only a shield of arms. The seals of David Stuart, 
bishop of Moray, appended to a deed dated 1471, and of George 
Lauder, bishop of Argyle, appended to a deed relating to the custody 
of the young king James II., in 1439, are both of them instances of 
this. Both these seals are illustrated in Mr. Laing’s Supplemental 
Descriptive Catalogue, pages 176 and 189 respectively. 


A FIFTH peculiarity may also be mentioned as occurring on two 
seals, those of bishops Elphinstone and Dunbar, of Aberdeen. They 
are oval in shape, and Mr. Laing gives the legend on bishop 
Elphinstone’s seal as s’ AUTETICA WILELMI [EPI AB]ERDONEN ; and 
on bishop Dunbar’s seal as Ss’ AUTENTICA GAVINI EPISCOPI ABIRDONEN. 

It is not quite evident what was specially meant by an “ authentic 
seal” of these bishops. 


In concluding this brief notice of some of the characteristics of 
Scotch bishops’ seals, it may be useful to make mention of a few 
other points as well. 

(1) The earlier bishops of St. Andrews call themselves “ bishop of 
the Scots”: Dei Gracia Scottorum Episcopus. 

(2) Some of the seals which bear a representation of the Holy 
Trinity, the Face of the First Person appears to be hidden by a 
veil. In others, the figure of our Lord is not represented on the 





* The legal recognition of all bishops ceased in 1688 on the abolition of prelacy 
in Scotland, but most of them continued as bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church to claim their spiritual office as bishops of the dioceses they held, and 
they appear to have retained the use of their seals for letters of orders and other 
episcopal deeds. The seals of their successors, the bishops of the ‘‘ Scottish 
Episcopal Church” are not without interest, but are not included by Mr. Laing, 
and scarcely call for notice here, 
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cross, but as dead, and resting on, and supported by the figure of 
the First Person. This occurs on the seal of George Shoreswood, 
bishop. of Brechin, 1454-1462. It is unusual, but examples of it 
occur in- stained glass in some of the ancient churches of the city 
of York. There is a very fine instance of it in a beautiful window 
in Holy Trinity church, in Goodramgate, in that city, dated 1470. 

(3) None of the seals bear the least reference to the supposed 
arms of the Scottish bishoprics. References to the various dedica- 
tions of the cathedral churches are very common. 

We hope that the few notes we have been able to put together in 
this paper may lead to some one taking up the subject of Scotch 
bishops’ seals, and working it out thoroughly. In view of the 
Edinburgh meeting of the Archzological Institute next summer, 
this would be a profitable and useful undertaking. 





Some Parochial Papers relating to Glaston,*. 
in the County of Rutland. 


BY THE REV. CANON CHR: WORDSWORTH, M.A. 


Wuizte I was arranging the contents of the parish chest belonging to 
the “‘ town” in Rutland where I was lately incumbent, I came across 
some old parochial. forms which, under the changed Poor Law, have 
begun to be matters beyond the memory of man. 

I give here a copy of one or two of these in their still more 
distant shape, some of them earlier than the introduction of printed 
forms which, in these parts, appear to have been adopted by the 
magistrates and in larger parishes about the year 1700 ; indeed, that 
is the precise date of the earliest frinted form in our collection. 

The laws of Settlement were established by 14 Car. 2, cap. 12, § 1. 
The first case which was raised for legal decision was in 1712. 

Settlement was originally established by birth, or acquired by forty 
days’ residence in a place undisturbed by an application or complaint 
laid before the Justices within that period. Any one who held an 
estate, and resided thereon for forty days, became permanently 
irremovable even after the estate was lost. A Settlement was 
acquired also by hiring and service, or by apprenticeship—3 Will. and 
Mary, cap. 11, § 7; as also by serving office or by payment of rates. 
Derivation Settlements were gained by a wife from her husband; or. 
by a child, up to the age of sixteen, from a parent. 

A new system was inaugurated by 39 and 40 Vict., cap. 61, § 34, 
when settlement by three years residence was established, in any case, 
where the person had been legally irremovable during that period. 





re of the Glaston registers, with notes by Mr. Justin Simpson, 
in the Religuary, Volume XXV. 


were print 
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An order or warrant for removal might be granted during his first 


year of residence. 
I 


(Endorsed) Edward Peper, Ais Bond to secure y* towne of Glaston. 
Noverint vniversi per presentes nos Henricum Holmes de Glaston 
in Comitatu Rotel. yeoman et Olliverum Pepper de Bisbrooke in 
Comitatu predicto Carpenter, Teneri et firmiter obligari Johanni 
Allexander et Willelm Clarke supervisor’ pauperum de Glaston predict. 
in viginti libris bone et legalis monete Anglie solvend. eisdem Joh. 
Allexander et Will® Clarke seu eorum alteri executoribus administra- 
toribus vel successoribus eius Ad quam quidem solucionem bene et 
fideleter faciend. Obligamus nos &c., &c. . . . Dat. decimo die 
Januarij Anno Regni Dii nostri Caroli secundi nunc Regis Anglie 
etc. vicesimo primo Annoque Domini 1669. 

The Condicion of this Oblicacion is that yf Edward Pepper last of 
Tugby in the Countye of Leic. shepheard doth from tyme to tyme 
and all tymes hereafter save harmeles and indempnified the Towne 
and parishe of Glaston abovesaid from all Charges Troubles or 
Incumbrances which shall or maye happen by him the said Edward 
Pepper or by aney other person or persons vppon his Accompte soe 
that the said parishe of Glaston bee not dampnified by him That 
then this present Oligac6n to bee voide or else remaine in full fforce 
and vertu 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of vs 


Thomas Stacy Henry Holmes 


William rolf Oleuer pepper 
his marke O and seale 


II. 


Order of Removal. 
Rotel. s[cilicet] To the Constables Churchwardens and Overseers 


of the poor of the parish of Glaston And to 
either of them. 


Whereas Complaint hath been made to vs whose names and seales 
are hereto affixed two of his Majesties Justices of peace for the said 
County and one of the Quorum according to the forme of the Statute 
in that case made & provided, That William Curtnal is come 
al ] the Order of two Justices from [ ] and in the 
county of Northampton to settle himself as an Inhabitant with 
Dorothy his wife and a Child in your said Parish (he not farmeing Ten 
pounds per annum) nor being able to give security for discharge of 
the same parish as by law required And it appearing to vs That 
his last legall aboad and settlement was at Hambleton in this County 
of Rutland These are therefore in his Majesties name to require 
you forthwith vpon [receipt] hereof to Remove and Convey the said 
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William Curtnal his wife and child to Hambleton, there being the 
place of his last legall aboad and settlement The Churchwardens 
and Overseers of the poor thereof are hereby required to receive the 
same And to provide for them According to law. Hereof faile not. 
Given vnder our hands and seales the fiftenth day of Aprill Anno 
Dni 1697. 


Robt Macworth 


Cle: Breton 


III. 


James Kerby’s Certificate 


These are to satisfie whom these pesents may concerne that we 
the inhabitants and officers of bisbrook in the county of Rutland do 
promise and ingage our Selues that James Kerby of our towne and 
parish shall not bee any way chargeable or Troblsom to the towne 
or parish of glason butt do promise and ingage our selues to owne 
him for one of our inhabitants and to receive him and (A his) 
family into oure towne againe and that wee whose names and hands 
are under subscribed doe promise and ingage our selves to Receive 
at any time the s* James Kerby and his family againe without any 
maner of troble or charge or deniall to any person or persons what- 
soeuer as touching or concerning any troble or charge, whatsoeuer 
shall hereafter happen concerning the sayd James Kerby or his 
family in wittness whereof wee the inhabitants and officers of 
bisbrook have sett unto our hands and seales this —16— day of 
nouember Anno Dom. 1698. 

_ William Allen and Danel Curtis 

LS ) ouerseers of the poore 

. Robert Hill Churchwarden 
John Cant constoble. 


Allowed by us Nov’™ 16" 1698 
Cle: Breton 
Well: hill. 


IV. 


W. Bell’s Certificate. 


Stamp To the Churchwardens & Overseers of the poor of 
8d. per quire. the parish of Glaston in the County of Rutland 


Rutl. St. Whereas one William Bell Labourer is Resident in 
your towne of Glaston aforesaid & hath a mind to dwell & Inhabitt 
there for the better obteyning & Gaining of a Lively hood & Main- 
tenance for himselfe & family Now Wee the Churchwarden & 
Overseers of the poor of Thorpe by Water in the said county of 
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Rutland whose hands & Seales are hereunto subscribed & putt doe 
hereby certify & promise vnto you that the said William Bell is a 
legall settled Inhabitant in Thorpe by Water aforesaid and we doe 
hereby oblige ourselves in Case it shall happen or fall out that the 
said William Bell or any of his family shall att any tyme or tymes 
hereafter become Chargeable or be forced to aske Receiue or take 
Releife of the parish of Glaston aforesaid that Wee will Receive & 
provide for him the saide William Bell & his family according to 
Law In Witnesse whereof wee haue hereunto sett our hands & 
seales this second day of May Anno Dni 1726. 


Sealed & Delivered by the Church- 
warden & Overseer of the poor 
of the parish of Thorpe by Water > 
abovesaid in the presence of vs — 
(viz.) 


rite 


Henry Sumpter \ LS. 


\ 


Edward Ainsle ( Ls. } 


John Harrison John Manton 


— 


Wee Whose names are hereunto subscribed Justices of the peace 
for the County of Rutland doe allow of the Certificate above 
writtn 

P Sherard Rich Halford. 


7 


(An Order of the Generall Quarter Sessions of the Peace held at 
Oakham in and for the County [of Rutland] aforesaid on Thursday 
in the week after the feast of St. Thomas the Martyr* (to wit) on the 
Twelfth day of July in the year of our Lord 1739 Before Sir 
Brownlow Sherard Baronet Richard Halford and Lancelot Danes 
Esq™ Justices and so forth It was ordered (as fulloweth) 

(This order confirms the previous order of the two last named 
Justices to remove Susannah Kirby Singlewoman from Glaston to 
Market Overton, the last named parish having appealed, and counsel 
having been heard on both sides.) 


VI. 


A Vagabond’s Pass and Examination (on a printed form). 


Warwickshire. ‘To the Constables of the parish of Birmingham 
in the County of Warwicks or other officer there ; and to all Con- 
stables and other officers whom it may concern, to receive and 
convey ; 

And also to all Church-Wardens, and Chapel-Wardens, and 
Overseers of the Poor whom it may concern, to receive and obey. 


* The reference to the feast of the Translation of St. Thomas of Canterbury at 
this date is remarkable. 
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HEREAS <£iinor Hubbord and Elisabeth her child aged 
about 11 months old were . . - + apprehended 
in the Parish of Birmingham aforesaid as Rogues and Vagabonds 
wandering and begging there, and upon Examination of the said 
Elinor Hubbord taken before me upon Oath (which Examination is 
hereunto annex’d) it doth appear that fe last legal Settlement of 
Elinor Hubbord and Elizabeth her child was and is in the parish of 
Glasson in the County of Rutland. 

These are therefore to require you the said Constable, or other 
Officer of the parish of Birmingham aforesaid, forthwith to convey 
the said Elinor Hubbord & Elisabeth her child . . . . . in 
the next direct Way 4 the City and [in the struck out] County of 
Coventry, and deliver them to the Constable, or other Officer there, 
together with this Pass, and the Duplicate of the Examination of the 
said Elinor Hubbord taking his Receipt for the same ; and the said 
Vagabonds are to be thence convey’d on as the Law directs to 
Ye parish of Glasson in the County of Rutland . . . and then 
delivered to some Church-Warden, Chapel-Warden, or Overseer of 
the Poor, who are hereby required to receive the said Rogues and 
Vagabonds and provide for them . . . . as the Law directs. 

Given under-my Hand and Seal the 19¢h day of September 1745. 


Wilson Aylesbury. (us) 


[Schedule]. 


. This Examinant deposeth, that she was born in the parish 
of Birmingham in the said County of Warwicke and afterwards was 
married to Humphry Hubbard att St. Mary’s Church in Shrewsbury, 
and this Examinant further saith that she hear’d her husband 
Humphry Hubbord say, that his last settlement was in the parish of 
Glasson in the County of Rutland 

ye marke of 
Elinor ~~~ Hubbord 


Sworne before ; She has one child named Elizabeth about 
Wilson Aylesbury Eleven month old. 


[At the foot is written in another hand.] 


City of Convey the within named Vagabonds to the next 
Coventry } Constable in the way to Glasson in the County of 
Rutland. 
W. Keeling. 


[The following endorsements are written by various hands. ae 


Warwickshire To the Constable of Winnal in the County . 
To Wit [Winhall, between Coventry and Rugby.] 
Convey the within named Vagabonds to the Constable of the 
parish of Showell in the County of Leicester 
Sept. 21, 1745 Edw* Jackson 
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ememecice | To the Constable of Shawell in the said 
to wit County, 


Convey the within named vagrants to Drystoke, in the County of 
Rutland, that being the first Town in the next County thro’ which 
they ought to pass to Glasson, in the County of Rutland, given 
under my hand this 24" day of September 1745 

Tho* Caldecott 
Rutland 

Seaton the 25™ Sep" 1745 to the Constable of. Drystoke you are 
required to Convey The within named Vagrants to Glaston in this 
County as Directed Lan. Dawes 


The place-name “ brigstock ” (in Northants.) is also written on the 
back. 
VIL. 


Orders as to Employment and Maintenance of the Poor, 1807. 


Rutland At the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace of our 
to wit. Sovereign Lord the King, holden at the Castle of 

Oakham, in and for the said County, on Thursday in 
the Week next after the Feast of Saint Michael the Archangel, to 
wit, the 8" Day of October in the 47™ Year of the Reign of King 
George the Third &c., and in the Year of our Lord 1807, before the 
Right Honourable George Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, the 
Rt. Hon. John Lord Henniker, Gerard Noel Noel, George Fludyer, 
and John Wingfield, Esquires, and the Reverend William Baker 
Clerk, Justices of our said Lord the King assigned to keep the Peace 
of our said Lord the King in the County aforesaid, and also to hear 
and determine divers Felonies, Trespasses, and other Misdeeds 
committed in the said County. 


H*® Majesty’s Justices of the Peace assembled at this present 

Sessions having taken into their consideration the Increase of 
the Parish Rates, the want of Regard to the Employment of the Poor 
in general, and the infant Poor in particular, have resolved that the 
following Rules and Orders (pursuant to the Statute made and 
provided for the Relief and Maintenance of the Poor) shall be 
observed within the several Parishes in this County. 

1. That the Overseers of the Poor of each Parish, in the said 
County do immediately provide such raw materials as Wool, Woolen 
Yarn, Hemp, and Flax, as also Wheels, and other Implements, for 
the Employment of the Poor of every Denomination, as shall be 
necessary to enable them to do such work as they are capable of 
performing either in Spinning, Knitting, or any other Employment, 
the Overseers may direct: and that the Overseers do make Com- 
plaint before a Justice of the Peace of those who refuse to work, or 
who wilfully spoil the raw Materials given them: and that the 
Overseers shall in the several Respects above-mentioned, act accord- 
ing to the Directions of the nearest Justice. 

2. That no Person be allowed any Relief in Money, until they 
have done such Work as they are capable of. 


17 
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3. That from and after the 1* Day of January next, no Person be 
allowed any Relief on Account of any Child above 6 Years of Age, 
who shall not be able to knit. 

4. That no Person be allowed any Relief on Account of any Child 
above 9 Years of Age, who shall not be able to spin either Linen or 
Woollen. 

5. That the Overseers of the Poor of each Parish throughout the 
County of Rutland, shall meet together, at the least once every 
Month, in the Church of their respective Parishes, upon the Sunday 
after Divine Service, there to consider of the best Course and Order 
to be taken and made in the Employment of the Poor. 

6. That these Orders be printed, and two Copies thereof sent to 
each acting Justice, and to each Chief Constable, and two to each 
Overseer of the Poor, one of which is to be pasted in the Books of 
the Overseers’ Accounts and the other fixed upon the Church Door. 


By the Court, 
Jn° Briggs, 
Deputy Clerk of the Peace. 
[John Snodin, Printer, Oakham. ] 


These Orders were reprinted in 1815 and 1827 by the same 
printer, with the signature of W. Ades, and on the last-named 
occasion with the “ Arms of the County of Rutland” (a horseshoe) 
at the top. 


The Rutland Society of Industry, which aimed at producing similar 
results by voluntary action (and which to this day gives premiums to 
children for knitting and shirt-making among children, as well as 
rewarding industrious servants and labourers), was proposed by 
Thomas Foster, rector of Tinwell, and was established by Act of 
Parliament in 1785. 





Miscellanea. 


[Under this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for lony papers, 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers, contributions /o this 
portion of THe RELIQUARY.] 


Tables for the Assize of Bread at hingston-upon-bull. 


We have received from Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., photographs 
of two pages which are now fastened inside the binding of what 
is known as the Bench Book, belonging to the corporation of 
the borough of Kingston-upon-Hull. These pages have, as will be 
seen (Plates xxi. and xxii.), a series of tables for the Assize of 
Bread, written in a sort of cypher, for use within the jurisdiction 
of the officers of that town. In the Religuary for 1884-5 (Vol. 
xxv., p. 41), the late Rev. C. Collier contributed a fac-simile of a 
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portion of some similar tables, which are preserved among the 
municipal archives of Andover, in the county of Southampton. An 
examination of the fac-simile of the Hull, and of the Andover tables, 
shows that both are of much the same date as regards the writing, 
which seems to be of about the end of the fifteenth century. The 
tables appear moreover in each case to be in accordance with the 
assize of bread, as commonly received in the Act regulating the 
Assize of Ale and Bread, in the 51st year of Henry III. (1266-7). 
The symbols used in the Hull tables differ slightly from those used 
at Andover, but in neither case are they difficult to understand ; the 
round mark like the letter O means one pound, a dot one penny, a 
crescent with a dot a half-penny, and a cross a farthing ; shillings are 
written in figures, and a figure of a cross within a circle stands for 
ten pounds. Pounds, shillings, and pence being used to represent 
weights as in the Act of Henry III. referred to above: ‘‘ When a 
quarter of wheat is solde for xii.d. then wastel bread of a farthing 
shall weigh vili & xvi.s.,” etc. Hence, the significance of the first 
line of entries in the Hull table would appear to be, that when the 
price of wheat was one shilling for the quartern, the farthing wastel 
loaf was to be six pounds ‘sixteen shillings (as the Act required) ; 
the farthing white loaf six pounds eighteen shillings ; the half-penny 
white loaf thirteen pounds sixteen shillings ; the half-penny wheat 
loaf twenty pounds fourteen shillings ; and the half-penny horse loaf 
or (as it is described in the Andover tables) bread made of all sorts 
of grain, twenty-seven pounds twelve shillings ; and so on through 
the various entries. The whole subject of the assize of bread is one 
with wide and important bearings, into which we cannot enter here. 
It may be noted in passing, however, that of old the price of bread 
did not vary, but the weight did ; with us, of course, the reverse of 
this is the case. We have reproduced the photographs, which Mr. 
Hope has kindly sent us, and we hope that their publication may 
lead to the discovery of similar tables among the municipal docu- 
ments of other towns. 


List of Fnbabitants of Wlorcestersbire in 
28 Henry VI. (A.D. 1449250.) 


SucH lists as that now printed I have frequently come across during 
the searches I have made for many years through the De Banco 
Rolls. The genealogical student will not need to be reminded of 
the great value which attaches to these lengthy recitals, giving, as 
they do, the full names, a/éases, addresses, and descriptions of persons 
who flourished at precisely the same date. This value, of course, is 
particularly enhanced, in respect of such lists which still exist, to throw 
light upon the period when the Tax Rolls do not furnish the names 
ot persons assessed, but only give the total amount of money yielded 
by each township. This is the case from the early part of the reign 
of Richard II. up to the 14th year of Henry VIII., nearly a century 
and a half. 
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Yet, even where names of persons are available in Tax Rolls, they 
will not, as a source of evidence, bear comparison with those which 
are to be obtained from these lists in the De Banco Rolls. For 
instance, when we find an individual described in the latter as “ late 
of” [nuper de| such and such a place, we may rest well assured that, 
immediately prior to his being attached (to prosecute or defend) he 
was an inhabitant of the place specified. But we can by no means 
similarly take it for granted, when a person is entered in one of 
the Tax Rolls under a particular township or Hundred, that he 
really resided therein, or might be reckoned upon as_ belonging 
thereto. The utmost we can be certain of is, that he was possessed 
of taxable land, or effects, in the township or Hundred; and there- 
fore, doubtless, we constantly have the same person's name set down 
in several different localities with reference to taxable property in 
each of them. In fact, all the service the Tax Rolls render to the 
inquirer is the clue they thus afford as to the general location of a 
Family, by indicating places in connection with which Parish 
Registers, Manor Rolls, and other strictly local records may be con- 
sulted with reasonable probability of success. 

JaMes GREENSTREET. 
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** Worcestershire, To Wit.” 


in Comitatu tuo, Miles. 


Humfridus Stafford’, 
in Comitatu tuo, Armiger. 


Thomas Bordet, 


de Grafton’, 
de Arowe, 


Humfridus Stafford’, 
Ricardus Becham, 
Johannes Aldeber, 
Johannes More, alias 
dictus Jenyn’ More, 
Thomas Clarendon’, 


Willelmus ffyton’, 
Henricus Lambe, 
Dauid John, 
Dauid Dier, 
Dionisius Iremonger, 
Thomas Mawdet, 
Johannes Drawer, 
Johannes Brasyer, 
Johannes Bawden’, 
Johannes Walker, 
Galfridus Carwar, 
Jacobus Staunton’, 
Johannes Plummer, 
Johannes Monke, 
a Wavter, 
illelmus Corfeld’, 
Thomas Cokes, 
Thomas Benet, 
Johannes Coke, 
Bawdewinus Taylour, 
Willelmus Herston’, 
Johannes Asteley, 
Thomas Goby, 
Mawdewinus Coke, 


nuper de Grafton’, 
de Grafton’, 
de Pershore, 


nuper de Bromysgrove, 
— de Cokhill’ Han- 
ury, 


nuper de Arowe, 
nuper de Wygorn’, 
nuper de Wygorn’, 
nuper de Wygorn’, 
nuper de Wygorn’, 
nuper de Wyyorn’, 
nuper de Wygorn’, 
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nuper de Wygorn’, 
nuper de Wygorn’, 
nuper de Wygorn’, 
nuper de Wygorn’, 
nuper de Wygorn’, 
nuper de Wygorn’, 
nuper de Wygorn’, 
nuper de Wygorn’, 


nuper de Wygorn’, 


in Comitatu tuo, Armiger. 
in Comitatu tuo, Gentilman. 
in Comitatu tuo, Gentilman. 


in Comitatu tuo, Gentilman, 


in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, Gentilman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman, 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yéman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 





Robertus Dyer, 
Thomas Charylles, 
Willelmus Charilles, 
Johannes Bray, 
Johannes Kyngeston’, 
fohannes Bate, 
Edmundus Carwar, 
Johannes Gay, 
Willelmus Charnes, 
Robertus Parker, 
Galfridus Mere, 
Johannes Seye, alias 
dictus Willelmus Sye, 
Willelmus Bocher, 
Nicholaus Hoke, 
Ricardus Bocher, 
Johannes Bromisgroue, 
Nicholaus Hem, 
Johannes Hem, 
Henricus Lemstere, 
Ricardus Plonchon’, 
Thomas Bocher, 
Howell’, alias dictus 
Hugo Coupere, 
Willelmus Barnard’, 
Johannes Lavwe, 
Johannes Cartere, 
Radulphus Cartere, 
Radulphus Jolvkes, 
Thomas Payne, 
Willelmus Payne, 
Edmundus de la Hay, 
Ricardus Sharpe, - 
Willelmus Ainderhill’, 
Willelmus Adlyngton’, 
Thomas Baker, 
Rogerus Aldebury, 





Willelmus Mathewe, 
Radulphus Carpunter, 
Johannes Reynolde, 
Johannes Lenche, 
Johannes Blount, 
Johannes Tay!our, 
Johannes Stoke, 
Johannes Kentwode, 
Johannes Hasilhore, 
Willelmus Taylour, 
Johannes Bowyer, 
Willelmus Smyth’, 
Johannes Hyncley, 
Ricardus Spragge, 
Monkeslowe Mason’, 
Galfridus Mere, 
Ricardus Marys, 
Thomas Raunke, 
Ricardus Raunke, 
Johannes Carter, 
Radulphus Cartere, 


Are commanded to be brought up by the Sheriff of Worcestershire, to answer the 
King’s writ, directed to that officer. 


MISCELLANEA. 


nuper de Wygorn’, 
nuper de Pershore, 
nuper de Pershore, 
nuper de Pershore, 
nuper de Pershore, 
nuper de Pershore, 
nuper de Pershore, 
nuper de Pershore, 
nuper de Pershore, 
nuper de Pershore, 
nuper de Pershore, 


nuper de Grafton’, 

nuper de Euesham, 
nuper de Evesham, 
nuper de Euesham, 
nuper de Evesham, 
nuper de Evesham, 
nuper de Euesham, 
nuper de Euesham, 
nuper de Evesham, 
nuper de Evesham, 


de Driztwhiche, 
nuper de Dritzwhyche, 
nuper de Dritzwhyche, 
nuper de Dritzwhiche, 
nuper de Dritzwhiche, 
nuper de Warkewode, 
nuper de Carecroft, 
nuper de Carecroft, 
nuper de Bremisgrove, 
nuper de Bremisgrove, 
nuper de Bremisgrove, 
nuper de Bremisgrove, 
nuper de Bremisgrove, 
nuper de Newnton’ alias 

Newton’, 

de Chevinton’, 
nuper de Dungrefe, 
nuper de Kydermystre, 
nuper de Doredale, 
nuper de Elmebrege, 
nuper de Staunton’, 
nuper de Assheton’, 
nuper de Peworth’, 
nuper de Alsetre, 

de Alsetre, 
nuper de Alsetre, 
nuper de Haselhore, 
nuper de Arewe, 
nuper de Arewe, 
nuper de Arewe, 
nuper de Stowlton’, 
nuper de Wolford’, 
nuper de Wolford’, 
nuper de Warkewode, 
nuper de Boltesley, 
nuper de Boltesley, 
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in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 


in Comitatu tuo, Gentilman. 


in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 


in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comi‘atu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, fforster. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 


in Comitatu tuo, Gentilman. 


in Comitata tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 


in Comitatu tuo, Gentilman. 
in Comitatu tuo, Gentilman. 


in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comiiatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman, 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
in Comitatu tuo, yoman. 
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Quarterly Wotes on Archxological Progress 
and Development. 


[These Notes are all original contributions to the “ Reliqguary,” and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archeological societies.] 


The annual meeting of the ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE was held this summer at 
Gloucester, and proved to be a very successful and important gathering. The 
members met at the Corn Exchange at Gloucester on the 11th of August, when 
the usual congratulatory speeches and addresses of welcome were made and 
responded to. In the afternoon the members divided into two sections, one of 
which, guided by Mr. John Bellows, studied the Roman antiquities of Gloucester ; 
while the other section, under the guidance of Messrs. Waller and Medland, 
studied the medieval remains in the city. The next day Deerhurst and Tewkes- 
bury were visited. At Deerhurst, the Rev. G. Butterworth pointed out the 
objects of interest ; and at Tewkesbury Mr. Albert Hartshorne discoursed on the 
tombs and glass in the Abbey church, pointing out several noteworthy features 
which appear to have been hitherto overlooked. Thursday was wisely devoted to 
Gloucester itself. The business part of the meeting was held in the Tolsey in the 
morning, when Edinburgh was selected for the annual meeting of 1891. In the 
afternoon Professor Middleton entertained the meeting with a very valuable and 
exhaustive description of the architecture and architectural history of the cathedral 
church and its surrounding buildings, once part of the great Abbey of St. Peter of 
Gloucester. In the evening the mayor and corporation gave a conversazione, at 
which Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper on the municipal insignia of 
the city, more particularly with reference to maces of the period of the 
commonwealth, the corporation of Gloucester possessing an excellent example of 
one of these maces. There was also a considerable display of the maces of various 
towns, including the very early and notable maces of Winchcomb. On Friday, 
Winchcomb and Sudeley Castle were visited ; and in the evening Mr. Hartshorne 
enlivened the proceedings by reading a carefully prepared paper on the very 
pleasing subject of ‘‘ Hanging in Chains.” On Saturday the beautiful Roman 
pavement at Woodchester, which had been temporarily uncovered, was inspected ; 
and on the following Monday the Roman villa at Chedworth was visited under 
the guidance of Mr. G. E. Fox. It had been intended on Tuesday to visit 
Berkeley Castle, but owing to the sudden death, during the night, of one of the 
members, this excursion was abandoned. A large number of the members, how- 
ever, visited Berkeley Castle in their private capacity. The Rev. W. Bazeley 
acted as an excellent guide in conducting the party round the castle, in which, it 
will be remembered, the unfortunate King Edward II. was brutally murdered in 
1327. Mr. Jeaves also exhibited the more important of the very large number of 
ancient deeds which are preserved at Berkeley (more than six thousand are earlier 
than 1600), and which for the last year or two he has been engaged in arranging. 


® ® % 


The explorations of the site of the Roman city of Silchester have already yielded 
most satisfactory results. Until quite recently nothing was known of the great 
western gate of the city except its site, but the present excavations have disclosed 
most interesting remains of this gate, under which passed the traffic along the main 
road through the Roman city. The roadway at the west gate was.spanned by two 
arches. Among the massive fragments of the masonry uncovered is the impost of 
the gate, from which two arches sprang, and the moldings on one side may be 
noted cut away in order to allow the doors to shut against it. There are found to 
be two guardrooms on each side of the gate, those on the south being most perfect. 
The wall here has a thickness of twelve feet, which decreases as it rises from the 
ground level, and it is backed by a great mound of earth. A paving of flints forms 
apparently a pathway to the top of the mound. At the west gate a fragment of a 
fine Corinthian capital has been found. As it has no connection with the structure, 
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it was apparently brought there for some purpose during the occupation of the city. 
The remains of the west gate are admirable specimens of masonry, large blocks of 
oolite and other stone having been employed. Among the objects found on the site 
is a large strip of iron pierced with nail holes, which evidently bound the bottom 
of a door of the gate, and furnishes an idea of its massive thickness. The portion 
of an iron pivot has also been unearthed. The swsu/a, which is being dealt with, 
is in proximity to the museum. A house has been excavated at the north-west 
corner, the museum, in fact, standing on a corner of it. Traces have been found 
of another large house at the north-east corner. Between the two houses there is 
a considerable area of open ground. During the excavations, and principally at 
the zsuda, a large number of objects of antiquity have been unearthed. These 
have all been carefully labelled and classified, and occupy shelves in the temporary 
office. The Reading Mercury, of August 30th, contains a carefully writter article 
on what has been done in excavating at Silchester. This article has been 
conveniently reprinted in a pamphlet form. 


& ® ® 


The July meeting of the RoyAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was 
held at Athlone, on the 8th, 9th, and 1oth of that month, and was a meeting 
of more than ordinary importance and interest. The plan of the Society by 
which a meeting is held each quarter in one of the four provinces of Ireland 
might well be copied elsewhere. An excellent paper was read by Mr. Langrishe 
on the “ Walls of Athlone,” after which the members were conducted by Professor 
Stokes and Mr, Langrishe through the town, and the various objects of interest 
were pointed out. The castle built in 1210 by John de Grey, bishop of Norwich, 
and still used as a military depot, St. Peter’s Abbey, the Franciscan Abbey, 
and St. Mary’s Church, as well as the house in which Ginkell lodged, were each 
inspected by the party. In the evening the Rev. Professor Stokes, D.D., read 
a paper on “ Athlone in the seventeenth century,” which was followed by another 
by Father Murphy, S.J., on the ‘* Neighbourhood of Athlone.’ Both Professor 
Stokes and Father Murphy strongly advocated the formation of local archzeological 
and historical societies in the various districts of Ireland. 

On July 9th there was an excursion to the various points of interest on the 
banks and islands of Lough Ree. Landings were made at John’s Port, and the 
ruins of the castle of the Knights of St. John were visited; at Inis-cleraun, 
commonly called ‘‘ Quaker Island,” where the seven churches were visited. Inis 
Bofin and Saints’ Island were also visited, and a good day’s work profitably 
carried out. On the following day an excursion was made to Clonmacnois and 
Clonfert. Clonmacnois with its castle, cemetery, round towers, sculptured 
crosses, and ruined cathedral and other churches, is widely known, and could 
scarcely be said to be even cursorily examined in a single day. The great fame of the 
place has somewhat drawn off attention from the neighbouring and very remarkable 
cathedral church of Clonfert, with its extraordinarily curious western doorway and 
very early east window. A brief account of Clonfert Cathedral may be found in 
Brash’s Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, p. 42. Not the least interesting 
event of the excursion was the purchase from a peasant at Clonmacnois of a very 
early ecclesiastical brooch pin or morse, found in a bog hole near the ruins seven 
years ago. It is pronounced to be an unique specimen of as early a date as the 
eighth or ninth century, and is of silver with the tracings in black enamel or 
niello. The tie from which the tassels hung when found is of fine silver filigree. 
The head turns on an admirably worked hinge, the reverse shows a cross which 
stil! holds a crimson centre stone, and a perfect Celtic knot in fine raised gold 
tracery, such as is to be seen in the well-known cross of Cong ; the point terminates 
in a dog’s head. This extremely interesting article of early Irish art passed for a 
small sum into the hands of, we believe, a private collector, who was one of the 
party. It surely ought to be claimed as treasure trove and placed in some public 


museum. 
& * ® 


On July 30th, the members of the DERBYSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HisTory SocigtTy visited the north-eastern division of the county. They arrived 
at Dronfield about noon. It had been intended to visit and inspect the Manor 
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House at Dronfield, but time did not permit. At the church, Mr. Mitchell- 
Withers, of Sheffield, read a paper. He observed that the history of Dronfield 
church has been ably dealt with so far as documentary evidence could be obtained, 
by Mr. Pegge, Mr. Addy, and Dr. J. Charles Cox. It seems that there was no 
church at Dronfield at the Conquest, nor is it certainly known by whom the first 
building was erected, but it appears to be exceedingly probable that the original 
fabric of Dronfield church was erected by one of the family of Brailsford soon after- 
wards. About 1250 the names of Thomas, priest of I)ranefield and Peter, chaplain 
of the same occur in a legal document. In the year 1399 Ralph Barker of Dore and 
Woodhouse, who had purchased the advowsun for £100, gave up his rights to the 
Abbey of Beauchief, and the Rector, John Ascheby, resigned. In 1403 a vicarage 
was ordained by Bishop Burghill. ‘The monks were to erect a house for the vicar, 
and to pay his stipend. The books and other ecclesiastical ornaments were to be 
found by them, and they were to bear the expense of repairing or building the 
chancel when it was necessary, so far as such expense ought to be borne by the 
rector. The Guild of Our Lady was founded in 1340, whose duty was to maintain 
two chaplains to celebrate, and also to keep up a certain light at the altar of 
St. Mary. The full text of its rules is given in Mr. S,O,. Addy’s work on Beauchief 
Abbey. Early in the reign of Elizabeth commissioners were appointed to survey 
the chancel and the parsonage house and to certify to the decay thereof, how long 
they have been in deciy, by what occasions, who hath made any walls, and by 
whose default do the same remain unrepaired. They were also to estimate the 
cost of the same, and to ascertain what the parishioners would do towards such 
repairs. The commissioners reported from the evidence which they had taken 
that the east window of the chancel had fallen down and was in great ruin and 
decay, and that other windows are in decay for want of glass and iron. The roof 
was also in decay; also the ceiling, and other matters. They found that the 
great window and the roof were in decay at the time of the suppression of the 
house and monastery of Beauchief, and that they have grown worse by reason of 
wind and weather, and the admission of crows and other vermin. They further 
state that in their opinion no lead, stone. timber, or other matters have been taken 
or purloined from the said chancel. The parishioners undertook to provide all 
stone, lead, and other thinys required to repair the said chancel. The documents 
are given by Mr. Addy, who uses them to refute Dr. Pegge’s sarmise that the 
chancel was built by the canons of Beauchief. In 1818 the church was struck by 
lightning, seriously damaging the spire and other parts of the building, and 
rendering it necessary to take down part of the spire, to take off and recast 
the lead roof, to renew damaged windows and other matters. The church still 
exhibits many features of interest. The chancel is a very fine example of 
geometric work, with touches of transition to curvilinear. Its great height 
compared with the nave is remarkable. The triple sedilia have crocketted 
canopies of good design. The piscina is of the same character. There is some 
ancient stained glass in the windows of a fragmentary character, some of it having 
medallions containing figures with musical instruments. Several fine heraldic 
devices exist in the central window of the south side. The whole is beautiful in 
colour, and contains exquisite bits of design, and it is to be hoped will never be 
replaced by mode:n work. The remains of the stalls are simple and massive, and 
are ornamented with a few leaves, flowers, and poppy heads ; they are not much 
later than the chancel itself. The vestry and room over is late decorated. The 
square headed window in the south aisle is of this period, and must have been 
inserted to give more light to the altar of our Lady, which was situated below it. 
The remains of the piscina still exist behind the boarding. A fine alabaster 
monument remains, but the cornice and inscription have been cut away to fit it 
into its present position ; the recumbent figure and angels carrying shields are in 
a fair state of preservation, and the dogs still show traces of the colour with which 
such monuments were generally painted. It is traditionally said to be the 
monument of Sir Richard Bailey, Knight, of Dronfield Woodhouse. Two of the 
brasses in the chancel floor are also worthy of notice. The first is the memorial 
of the Fanshawe family, and contains crests and coats of arms of Fanshawe and 
Eyre, and portraits with dates of death (1573 and 1578). To the east of this is 
one representing two ecclesiastics, Thomas Gomfrey, of Wormhill, died 1399, 
and Roger Brailsford, died 1336, rector of Dronfield. The upper portion of the 
pulpit is a good example of English rennaissance work. 
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In the afternoon Beauchief Abbey was visited, and Mr. J. D. Leader, F.S.A., 
read a short paper on the history of the Abbey, and pointed out the position of 
the conventual buildings. The Abbey was founded by Robert Fitz Ranulph 
between 1172 and 1176, and dedicated to St. Thomas the Martyr. It was given 
to the white canons of the Order of Premontré, and was a daughter of Welbeck. 
The only remains now standing are the west tower and a portion of the nave 
of the church ; but on the south side of the church it is easy to recognize the 

ition of the chapter house, the frater, the guest chamber, and the abbot’s 
odgings, all standing around the cloister garth. Beyond these, round an outer 
court, were the domestic offices, brewery, bakehouse, barns, stables, etc, 
occupying the site of the present farm buildings. The church had north and 
south transepts, and an aisleless choir and presbytery. At the intersection of the 
nave and transepts stood a tower, the ruins of which now form a grass covered 
mound, Large portions of the ruins have heen taken away for the erection of 
modern buildings ; but in a meadow lying south-east from the church there are 
indications of buried foundations, which Mr. Leader suggested might be the site 
of the infirmary. The abbey was surrendered to the commissioners of Henry VIII. 
on the 4th February, 1536, and in 1537 it was sold to Sir Nicholas Strelley. 
From the Strelleys it passed by the marriage of an heiress to the Pegges, and from 
the last of the Pegges by will to his nephew Benjamin Broughton Stead, who took 
the name of Pegge Burnell, and was the grandfather of the present owner, Culonel 
Edward Strelley Pegge Burnell. The present little chapel was constructed out of 
the ruins of the Conventual Church by Edward Pegge in 1662, at the time when 
he built Beauchief Hall. Norton church was also visited, and its features 
described by Mr. Westby Bagshawe. 


% ® * 


We regret to learn, from a paragraph in a local paper, of a wretched act of 
vandalism which is reported to have been perpetrated at Breaston church, Derby- 
shire. We sincerely hope that there may be some mistake, but we fear that the 
account of what has been done sounds only too probable, and too much in keeping 
with the sort of thing with which antiquaries are familiar, to leave much chance 
for believing the statement to be erroneous. It would appear that there were 
lately two piscinz in Breaston church, one near the high altar, and the other in a 
remarkable position half-way down the chancel between two windows. This 
second piscina has been demolished to insert what is described as a ‘‘ tame, com- 
monplace sort of door into the wretched vestry.” The act is the more inexcusable 
as there was nothing to prevent the door being inserted on one side of the piscina. 
This particular piscina rendered the important service of partly proving that the 
chancel was extended eastward in the fourteenth century, a fact, of which 
Dr. Cox, in his “ Churches of Derbyshire,” makes mention. Can anything so 
stupid as the destruction of this most interesting piscina really have taken place? 


& & * 


Some very curious wall paintings have recently been discovered in the church of 
St. Breage, Cornwall. One is a figure of our Lord, about ten feet in length. 
The body is covered with drops of blood, and from all parts of the body issue 
streams of blood, which are connected with emblems of different trades and 
callings in life, such, for instance, as an anchor, shears, battle-axe, reaping-hook, 
netting-needle, mason’s mallet, plumber’s lead, harp, and many others. All are 
covered with drops of blood, the idea apparently being that all callings and trades 
must be sanctified with the blood of our Lord. Opposite the doorway there is a 
large figure of St. Christopher, about eleven feet in length. 


& & % 


In removing the whitewash from the south wall of Linkinhorne church, Cornwall, 
portions of texts in black letter were detected, and below these traces of coloured 
figures. On a cireful and complete removal of these outer surfaces a life-size 
figure of our Lord was disciosed, with groups of smaller figures at each side and 
beneath His feet, representing the seven corporal works of mercy. The legends 
appear to beallin English. The dispenser of mercy in every act (excepting the last, 
in which a priest with a tonsure appears) isa woman in the dress of a religious, with 
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a purse at her waist. The figure of our Lord, under a canopy, against a diapered 
background, is well —- He is represented with wounded side, hands, and 
feet. His bleeding hands are uplifted as if in blessing, and the symbolical treat- 
ment of the subject throughout is of much interest. The painting is probably 
only one of a series which occupied the spaces between the door and window 
openings of the south aisle ; indeed, further west is a portion of another painting. 
There can be little doubt that the wall paintings are of the same date as the aisle 
itself (about 1380), and that they are on the original plastered surfaces of the wall. 


e # & 

We have received the prospectus of a new society which is in process of formation, 
and which is to be called THe HENRY BRADSHAW LITURGICAL TEXT SocIETy. 
This Society when formed is to be limited to 250 members, and it will have for 
its object the reprinting of liturgical manuscripts or rare editions, with a 

reference for those which bear upon the liturgical history of the English Church, 
The Society will be named after the late Mr. H. Bradshaw, M.A., of the 
University Library at Cambridge, whose deep and wide learning on the subject of 
the ancient English office books was always at the service of liturgical students. 
It is proposed that the Society, when formed, shall undertake the publication of 
the following :—(1) Bocks of English medieval uses ; (2) Books of English use 
before the Conquest ; (3) Celtic service books ; (4) Early and medieval western 
uses (including the Ambrosian and Mozarabic service books); (5) English 
occasional services ; and (6) Early reformed German Agenda. The prospectus 
of the Society before us proceeds : 

‘‘The works which seem to be urgently required for study are very numerous 
and it will be enough to mention the following—the Zzdri Missales of West- 
minster, Winchester, Durham, St. Albans, and Sherborne; the Abingdon and 
Hereford Breviaries ; the earliest MS. of the Sarum Missal ; the Consuetudinaries 
of Peterborough, Westminster, Bury St. Edmunds, and St. Mary’s Abbey at 
York ; the old English Sacramentary, known as the ‘‘ Rede Boke of Darbye;” 
that of Robert of Jumiéges, Archbishop of Canterbury, 5090-533 the book of 
Cerne; the Pontificals of Bishop Clifford of London, 1406-26, of Archbishop 
Chichele, 1414-43, etc. ; and careful editions of the various Tracts attributed to 
Clement Maydeston, of the Brevis Explicatio of John Beleth, of Psalters, Legenda, 
Collectaria, Hymnals, Martyrologies, English Occasional Services, to say nothing 
of Antiphoners, Grayles, Tropers, and other music books.” 

With such abundance of material before it the Society will have plenty of useful 
work to occupy it for many years, It is indeed both a wonder and reproach 
that a society with this object in view has not been in existence long ago, 
One volume, at least, is to be ptiblished each year, and is to bear a device com- 
memorative of Mr. Bradshaw. The annual subscription will be one guinea. 
Any of our readers who may wish to join the Society can send their names to the 
Rev. W. C. Bishop, Blechingley Rectory, Redhill; or to the Rev. Christopher 
Wordsworth, Tyneham Rectory, Wareham, Dorset ; or to W. H. St. John Hope, 
Esq., M.A., Burlington House, London, W. 


J ® & 


Mr. George Grazebrook, F.S.A., has issued a prospectus for a “Corpus 
Sigillorum ” which would ‘bring together, in one view, a large number of English 
Seals of each century. Mr. Grazebrook puts forward the proposal to see whether 
a sufficient number of subscribers can be found to support him and meet the 
heavy expense of producing such a work, which he suggests should contain, on an 
average, illustrations of some fifty examples of seals in each century. The value 
and use of such a work are very obvious, and we trust that any of our readers who 
may be disposed to join in Mr. Grazebrook’s proposal, will communicate with 
him at Oak Hill Park, near Liverpool. He will, we believe, be willing to send a 
copy of his prospectus to any who may apply for one. 


® ® ® 


In pulling down the ‘‘ Bonny Boat” a in Hull, a stone mold for 
casting pilgrims’ placques, with a figure of St. Thomas of Canterbury, was recently 
discovered. It has been given by Mr. Alderman Symons, into whose possession 
it had passed, to the British Museum. 
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Reviews and Wotices of Hew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.] 


DeerHurst: A PARISH IN THE VALE OF GLOUCESTER. By George Butter- 
worth. Second and revised edition, octavo, pp. ix., 252. Tewkesbury: William 
North. Price 2s. 6d.—This is an excellent account of the parish of Deerhurst, by 
its vicar. It is sometimes said, as a reproach to the Church of England, that her 
square men are placed in round holes, and her round men in square holes. Be 
this as it may, it is quite clear from this book that Deerhurst is fortunate in having 
Mr. Butterworth as its vicar, and Mr. Butterworth is to be congratulated on 
holding a charge which is so exceptionally favoured as regards its antiquarian 
objects of interest. No other English village, it may be safe to assume, 

two ecclesiastical buildings of pre-Norman date, and few parishes which do possess 
exceptional antiquarian interest are so fortunate as to have in their purochus one 
who is both able and willing to write concerning it so pleasantly, and with so 
much scholarly care and appreciation as we meet with in the volume before us. 
In the preface, the writer thanks various persons who have helped him, and he 
adds, somewhat maively, “I have also profited, I trust not a little by the kindly, 
if trenchant, criticisms of E. A. Freeman, Esq., who has done me no slight honour 
in subjecting my essay to a searching examination, and has laid his finger upon 
several halting passages.” It would be well if all were as ready to accept the 
criticisms of specialists in the same gracious spirit in which Professor Freeman’s 
“ kindly, if trenchant,” criticisms have been taken by Mr. Butterworth. 

The first chapter is devoted to a general sketch of Deerhurst from the earliest 
dawn of history to 1862, when “the ancient church, which had long needed the 
hand of the conservator, was carefully and substantially put in order.” This 
general outline of the history of Deerhurst is very carefully drawn, and helps 
materially to prepare the reader for the filling in of details of various stages which 
the succeeding chapters give. In the second chapter, Mr. Butterworth gives the 
history of the monastery of Deerhurst, through all its vicissitudes from its small 
beginnings. In its days of prosperity, Mr. Butterworth tells us (page 15), that 
** There is good reason for believing that, as regards its most flourishing stage, 
no other religious house within what is now the county of Gloucester, claimed 
so large a share of its soil, not even the abbey of St. Peter, at Gloucester, nor 
that of St. Mary, at Winchcomb,” a conclusion supported by the Domesday survey. 
Although at this period its possessions were large, it would seem that the 
monastery itself was of an inconsiderable size. In 804, it had received large 
possessions from Ethelric, son of Ethelmund, Ealdorman in the Hwiccian district 
of Mercia; and the terms of his grant imply that there was then existing a 
flourishing monastery at Deerhurst. About 250 years after Ethelric’s gift was 
made, St. Edward the Confessor gave Deerhurst to the abbey of St. Denis, in 
France, and from that time Deerhurst, as an alien priory, sank into comparative 
insignificance. After passing through many ups and downs, now and then witha 
gleam of light appearing as if its ancient glory were perhaps to return again, 
Deerhurst was given, in 1469, to the neighbouring abbey of Tewkesbury. The 
abbot of Tewkesbury was enjoined to maintain at Deerburst one monk in priests’ 
orders, to be called prior or warden, four other monks, and one secular priest, and 
this arrangement continued until the Dissolution swept away the monastery of 
Tewkesbury, and Deerhurst as its dependency. The third chapter is on the charter 
of Henry V., a charter of great importance as regards the history of the monastery 
of Deerhurst, and one which has only lately been found in the British Museum. 
We cannot, however, devote space to di more than make this mention of it. 
Chapter iv. is a description of the pre-Norman church of Deerhurst as it still 
exists. This is a very careful chapter, well-worked out, and accompanied with 
some plans and illustrations. It is impossible, in the short space at our disposal, 
to follow Mr. Butterworth in the details of this most interesting building. The 
earlier portions ; those that is, which are of manifestly pre-Norman date, were 
long supposed to be referred to on an ancient stone which was discovered in 1675, 
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and which records that ‘‘Odda Dux” had built ‘‘ hanc aulam regiam” in 1056, 
and Deerhurst church was set down as the “‘ earliest dated church” in England. 
It is owing to Mr. Butterworth’s discovery of the real ‘‘aula regia” of Odda, 
that we now know that the inscription on the stone found in 1675 has no reference 
to Deerhurst church ; and while, without asserting its probability, Mr. Butter- 
worth very fairly hints at the possibility that the pre-Norman portions of Deer- 
hurst church may be considerably more ancient than has hitherto been surmised. 
We are sorry that we cannot go further into the subject of the early work in 
Deerhurst church, but we ought not to omit to mention that the very early font 
has been restored to the church, and to its sacred use (a good lithograph of it is 
given opposite page 116), and also that Deerhurst church retains (perhaps it is the 
only church which does) the Puritan arrangement of the Lord’s Table in the 
middle of the chancel, surrounded by seats for the communicants, There are, 
too, some fine brasses. One of them, that of Sir John Cassey, chief baron of the 
exchequer, who died in 1400, and his wife, Dame Alice, is a very fine one, and is 
interesting from the fact that the lady’s feet rest on a dog whose name, Girri, is also 
given—a touching evidence of the affection existing, five centuries ago, between the 
lady and her faithful four-footed friend. In chapter v. Mr. Butterworth discusses 
the real age of the church. We have already alluded to this, and cannot say more 
here. Chapter vi. is devoted to ‘*‘ The domestic buildings of the Priory ;” and in 
chapter vii. we come to what Mr. Butterworth has to say regarding his discovery 
of the real Odda’s chapel, and an account of the building itself. It is the good 
fortune of few persons to make such an extremely interesting discovery as that 
which Mr. Butterworth made, when in August, 1885, he found incorporated in 
“* Abbott’s Court” (a rambling picturesque farmhouse at Deerhurst), the greater 
portion of the walls of Odda’s chapel built in 1056. Most persons who might 
have made such an important discovery would have been tempted to indulge in 
a little pardonable boasting. Yet if Mr. Butterworth felt such a temptation, he 
has not yielded to it, and 4 gives us quite a plain matter-of-fact account of this 
most happy discovery. Suffice it to say that, following up a hint given by some 
marks in the plaster of the house, Mr. Butterworth found incorporated in the 
house a chapel of pre-Norman date, consisting of nave and chancel, and which 
there is every reason to justify the antiquary in identifying with the chapel built 
by Odda in 1056. Thus Deerhurst is in the unique position of possessing both 
a pre-Norman parish church, once the church of an early monastery and now 
used by the parish, and a chapel independent of it, the exact date of the erection 
of which we know to be ten years prior to the Norman Conquest. For a des- 
cription of the chapel we must refer our readers to Mr. Butterworth’s volume. 
In chapter viii., called ‘* Miscellanea,” the other various items of interest connected 
with Deerhurst are brought together, and quotations from the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, which date from 1606, are given, and several collections upon Briefs 
are quoted. These exist in a great many parochial registers, and curiously 
enough, often incidentally contain little items of history relating to other parishes, 
the memory of which is extinct even as a tradition in those places themselves, 
Thus in the entries at Deerhurst we have records of fires at ‘‘ Collumton,” in 
Devonshire (1611), at Glaston, Somerset (1658), Southwold, Suffolk (1659), 
Fakenham, Norfolk (1661), Oxford, “‘ Oct. 6, 1644”; Great Drayton, Salop, 
August 3, 1661; Alresford, Hants., 1690, and so forth. It would be interesting 
to know in how many, if any of these places, there is any tradition remaining of 
what was evidently a notable disaster to the place at the time of its occurrence. 
Foliowing ‘‘ Miscellanea” there are some Appendices, and a good index. We 
have spoken well of ihe author’s part of the work, let a word be added in behalf 
of the publisher. The book is admirably printed on good paper and with clear 
type, and is well bound. The excellent way in which the publisher’s work has 
been done is specially noteworthy, as the work has been executed in the 
comparatively small town of Tewkesbury, and it is no exaggeration to say that it is 
quite equal to any similar work done in London. There are some good lithographs 
(executed at Bristol),and some collotype photographs. It is altogether a model 
book of its class. We mentioned, at the beginning of this notice, that the book 
is pleasantly written; there are several pleasing little touches throughout its 
pages. One of them is to be found in the dedication of the volume to his “friend 
of thirty years standing,” the parish clerk of Deerhurst. 
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THe CORPORATION RECORDS OF ST. ALBANS, ETC. By A. E. Gibbs, F.L.S., 
pp. 320. St. Albans: Gibbs and Bamforth. Octavo, cloth gilt, 5s.—One is 
constantly impressed by the fact, while looking at the now common ‘‘ Weekly 
Supplement” of some provincial newspaper, that while three-fourths, or perhaps 
even nine-tenths, of the archzological nutes are worthless, yet a substratum remains 
which is of permanent value, and which it is a matter for regret should only 
appear in the transient pages of a newspaper. When the publication of the 
volumes called “ Old Yorkshire” was first projected, the proposal was, as we 
understood it, that sifting the wheat from the chaff these books were to gather, 
for permanent preservation, that residuum of Yorkshire archeology which appeared 
in the weekly supplements of the Yorkshire newspapers, and which it was desirable 
should be preserved in a permanent form. These volumes seem, however, to 
have gone off at a tangent, and struck out a line of their own, and that not 
for the better. We have regretted this ever since we have noticed it, for 
there have been of late several very good notes in the weekly supplements 
we refer to, buried, it must be admitted, in cartloads of rubbish, but in 
themselves worthy of preservation in some such volume. This book is of a 
conserving character. The information which it contains was first printed in the 
Hertfordshire Advertiser, and it has been carefully struck off in a book form, and 
published as an independent volume by itself. So far as the contents of the book 
are concerned, the publishers have been well advised in doing this. In 1888, 
Mr. A. E. Gibbs obtained permission to examine the documents belonging to the 
corporation of St. Albans. The Court or Minute Books of the corporation only 
begin in 1586; but from them Mr. Gibbs has carefully extracted the more 
important matter, and it is presented to us in the present useful volume, having 
been already given to the readers of the newspaper with which, we believe, he is 
connected. Mr. Gibbs has done gvod service in the matter, and we would 
commend his action to the favourable consideration of other editors or proprietors 
of newspapers printed in provincial towns. St. Albans was not incorporated 
until May 12th, 1554, and it received other charters from Mary, Elizabeth, 
James I., Charles I., Charles II. and James II. ; while a very recent charter is 
dated August 28th, 1877, and confers on the borough the title of “city.” Did, 
we would ask in passing, Henry VIII. issue charters to Gloucester, Bristol, 
Peterborough, Oxford, Chester, and Westminster when he erected bishops’ sees 
in those towns? or whence has arisen the modern idea that a new charter is 
needed to make a town a “‘city” when a bishop’s see is. founded in it; or, 
indeed, that the Sovereign, as in the case of Birmingham, can confer the title of 
** city ” on a town which is not the see of a bishop at all? The borough of St. 
Albans possessed two sets of “ Constitutions ” or bye-laws, made by the corpora- 
tion, and confirmed by the Chief Justice of the Courts at Westminster. They 
bear date Sept. 18th, 1634, and July 4th, 1667. We cannot enter into their many 
directions, but it may be worth while to note here that all the trades or mysteries 
were comprised in four companies, those of the Mercers, Innholders, Victuallers, 
and Shoemakers. These were subsequently reduced to two only ; (1) the Mercers, 
which included mercers, drapers, vintners, apothecaries, haberdashers, tailors, 
dyers, cloth-workers, weavers, coopers, shoemakers, glovers, barbers, cheese- 
mongers, glaziers, plumbers, braziers, tinkers, bowyers, fletchers, cutlers, 
carpenters, lathrenders, joiners, turners, painters, wheelwrights, sawyers, bricklayers, 
and tilers. And (2) the J##holders, which included innholders, tanners, tallow- 
chandlers, curriers, pewterers, musicians, ropers, victuallers, bakers, brewers, 
butchers, saddlers, smiths, and fishmongers. This indicates a great amount of 
trade for so small a town, and is quite remarkable considering that St. Albans is 
only a short distance from London. It will be noticed, however, that none of 
the wealthier crafts are included ; there is no mention, for instance, of goldsmiths, 
and none of armourers, or others of special importance. It is simply a list, 
though a pretty long one, of the minor trades. It is impossible for us to go 
through Mr. Gibbs’ book page by page, for nearly every page contains some 
aaa of more or less interest ; and the book shows clearly enough, that if a 
comparatively obscure town (for though the abbey was celebrated, the town was 
a mere growth of surrounding habitations) can produce so much of public interest 
in its records, what a huge wealth of untouched materials the corporations of the 
more important of our cities and boroughs must possess. On page 81 are curious 
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directions how the fire engine is to be worked, the date is December, 1675. On 
page 82 that fruitful cause of dissension in church, the proper seating of the 
congregation, seems to have led to a squabble, and the bishop of London was 
appealed to, The aldermen’s wives (called in the north of England ‘“‘alder- 
women”), and one Mr. Dagnall appear to have been the cause of the trouble. 
In 1698 we find an order as to the keeping of the Assize of Bread: ‘* Halfpenny 
loaves, penny loaves, on oe J loaves, threepenny loaves, sixpenny loaves, 
twelvepenny loaves, and eighteenpenny loaves, each to ‘contain the full weight of 
the Assize that was set out by the Lord Mayor of London, and not to make any 
loaf above the value of a penny to odd farthings or halfpence, and to mark their 
household bread with the respective prices upon each loaf;” and as late as 1751 
we have another record of the Assize of Bread which, we think, taken in con- 
nection with the Hull tables which Mr. R. C. Hope has published on another 
page of the present number of the Xeliguary, will be read with interest : “ Court 
held November 19th (1751). It was stated on oath that the price of wheat in the 
market on the previous Saturday was £1 Is. to £1 2s. per load. The assize of 
bread to be as follows:—‘‘The penny loaf to weigh, white, 8 ozs. 7 drs. ; 
wheaten, 12 ozs. 10 drs. ; household, 14 ozs. 8 drs. Twopenny loaf, white, 
1 Ib. o ozs. 14 drs. ; wheaten, 1 Ib. 9 ozs. 4 drs. ; household, 1 lb. 13 oz. The 
quartern loaf to be sold for: wheaten, 54d. ; household, 4#d. The half-peck 
loaf, wheaten, 11d. ; household, 94d. The peck loaf, wheaten, Is. tod. ; house- 
hold, ts. 7d. The peck loaf to weigh 17 lbs. 6 ozs. 1dr. White loaves to be 
stamped with a ‘* W,” wheaten “ WH,” and household ‘‘H,” together with 
the first letters of the Christian and Surname of the bakers.” In 1768 there is 
yet a later entry regarding the Assize of Bread, and it is ordered that wheaten 
loaves are to be marked W, and household H, under a penalty of 20s., but 
with this very interesting quotation we must close our notice of a book full of 
interesting and curious matter. 

One point only we would notice in concluding, and that is, that the venerable 
abbey church is only very occasionally alluded to in the records. This indifference 
to it, probably accounts, in part, for the dilapidated and almost ruinous condition 
it had fallen into, until almost rebuilt by the mismanaged munificence of Lord 
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THe DATES OF VARIOUSLY SHAPED SHIELDS WITH COINCIDENT DATES AND 
EXAMPLES. By George Grazebrook, F.5.A. Octavo, pp. iv., 92. Liverpool : 
printed for private circulation. [To be obtained from Mr. Thomas Brakell, 
Printer, Dale Street, Liverpool. Price 7s. 6d.] 

This book is a very laudable attempt on the part of its author to classify, 
according to date, the different shapes of heraldic shields, and more especially 
English shields. Mr. Grazebrook, in making this attempt, deprecates fairly 
enough a ‘slashing condemnatory” survey of his endeavour, which ‘‘ destroys a 
statement without pointing out its correction ;” he invites the help of his readers 
and critics to point out mistakes, but at the same time to explain what the proper 
correction of those mistakes may be, and to give exact references in proof. This 
is the proper way to go to work, and we hope the author will receive the help he 
deserves. At present the book is in a sort of tentative condition, but even so it is 
really a very useful book of reference, and it bids fair, when thoroughly sifted and 
sorted once more by friend and foe, to be of very great value to the antiquary. 
Such of our readers as are interested in those branches of archzology which are 
touched by this subject, can hardly confer a greater benefit on Mr. Grazebook and 
their fellow students, than by procuring the book, and noting such possible defects 
as strike their observation, and then sending their criticisms to the author. In 
this way, when a second edition appears it ought to be almost faultless. Mr. 
Grazebrook laments the fact that the great knowledge of seals possessed by Mr. 
Albert Way and by Mr. C. S. Percival has died with them ; for seals afford the 
chief information as to the shapes of shields which we have. At any rate, this is 
so with the earlier shields, but with those of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries we have other sources of help, one of which (engraved shields of arms 
on pieces of plate) Mr. Grazebrook has not made as much use of as we should 
have expected to find. 
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Mr. Grazebrook accepts without reserve the classification and nomenclature of 
the shapes of shields (Plate i.) devised by Mr. J. Paul Rylands, F.S.A. Without 
in the least wishing to appear to disparage this system, we think the arrangement of 
the shields on Plate i. may be found, before it is finally accepted, to need a little 
revision in detail. We see no use in including the queer ‘‘ Roman” shields (Nos. 
40 and 41) in the list, which is for practical use ; and we demur to the name 
** Gothic ” as given to Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12. It is an unfortunate word at 
the best when applied to architecture, and it is better not to extend its use in any 
direction at all. 

With regard to the arrangement of the book itself, we will offer what we think 
is a little helpful criticism, and that is, in the first place, a separate chapter should 
be given to each century, and to each subject. Secondly, ali the notes should be 
placed at the foot of each page, and so removed from the brackets in the letter- 
press of the subject matter. Thirdly, a good index is needed. These three 
alterations would in a second edition help very materially to place the subject 
more clearly before the reader. 

In the first few pages Mr. Grazebrook introduces -the subject of shields 

enerally, beginning with round Saxon shields ; and then indicates the authorities 
com which he has collected his materials in defining dates and changes of shape. 
He is obviously right in rejecting, to a great extent, the evidence afforded by 
architectural shields, and shields in stained glass, as being too much influenced by 
their surroundings to afford trustworthy information, and it is needless to say that 
in the main seals are the groundwork on which he has built. It is impossible, in 
the brief space we can devote to the subject to enter much into details. In fact, 
Mr. Grazebrook’s volume is compressed in itself, and a precis of it, which we had 
at first intended to make, is not easy. We will therefore only rapidly glance 
through the book. The eleventh century, with which our author practically starts, 
gives but few varieties of shape. The Great Seals of the Conqueror and his sons, 
William II. and Henry I., have the same shaped shield, called by Mr. Rylands 
** Norman pear” shape. The twelfth century gives many variations, and heater 
shaped shields are common. In the thirteenth century at first Norman shields 
predominate. A curious triangular shield also appears, and another of a square 
shape, both of which are illustrated, and Mr. Grazebrook notes (p. 20) that even 
at this early date a lozenge shaped shield seems to have been reserved for ladies. 
This fact will, we fancy, be new to many of our readers. In the latter part of 
this century shields begin to be shown in seals as suspended by the guige, which 
is passed round a tree or other device, from which the seal is hung. The 
fourteenth century naturally introduces us to a wider range of general devices, 
but Mr. Grazebrook mentions that while the seals of the century are most 
beautifully designed and executed, they almost universally show shields of the 
heater shape. We notice (p. 23) that Mr. Grazebrook refers to the introduction 
of black letter inscriptions in place of Longobardic, as ‘*Gothic (sic) lettering in 
the Latin inscriptions now first appears.” We cannot understand why this 
unhappy word should be so popular. What is there that is “gothic” in black 
letter characters that is not equally so in Longobardic and others? On page 24 
the author cites a shield on a splendid effigy at Norton church in the bishopric. 
This effigy, which is but poorly figured in Surtees’ History presents many features 
which are a problem not easily explained. It is filled with quarterings and 
was manifestly tampered with at some later period. It can anyhow scarcely be 
cited as evidence in settling a question. But this is merely in passing. 
Mr. Grazebrook draws attention to the fact (p. 24) that shields on monumental 
effigies almost disappear in the course of the fourteenth century. The fifteenth 
century is very rich, we are told, in materials. Numerous seals, manuscripts, 
illustrations of tournaments, besides Grants of arms which now also begin to 
supply evidence of shapes of shields. On page 39 we meet with one of the 
awkward arrangements of the book ; the author suddenly breaks off to discuss the 
subject of mantlings, and resumes the thread of his shapes of shields on page 43. 
The arrangement of the book is really its main fault, and we hope to see this 
amended in another edition. The latter portion is devoted to ‘‘ Lines for Tine- 
tures” [why is this not printed in the same type as the other heads ?], ‘‘ Chaplets 
or Wreaths,” ‘‘ Palm Branches,” ‘‘ Supporters,” ‘‘ Mottoes,” and ‘‘ Helmets.” 
Then comes a general dating of the shapes of shields as given on Plate i. 
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There is no doubt as to the genuinely careful and valuable matter collected and 
arranged in this book, which will be heartily welcomed by students of heraldry. 
We can only express a wish that it may be —— reproduced in a second 
edition, and that the author may receive the help he asks for, and profit perhaps 
by the criticisms on his arrangement with which we have ventured to favour him 
in no unfriendly or captious spirit. It is a good book and it deserves to be better 
set out. There are illustrations on nearly every page, and all of them serve some 
useful purpose in the book. 
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THe ANCIENT AND MODERN LIBRARY OF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. THE 
PRAYER BOOK OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Octavo, pp, xii., 279. ? 
Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsh. Price 1s.—The publishers, who have 
already produced in this useful series the two Prayer Books of the reign of 
Edward VI., have now brought out this reprint of the Prayer Book of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, To be accurate, however, there was more than one edition of 
the Prayer Book issued during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and separate portions 
of the Prayer Book and special prayers were, with more or less of authority, 
issued during the reign. There is a useful introduction prefixed to this volume 
which enters into these matters pretty fully. The present volume contains the 
Litany of 1558, the Prayer Book of 1559 containing the certain godly prayers and 
the ordinal. In the various appendices are given the New Calendar of 1561, and 
a succession of the various Prayers and Thanksgivings to be used upon different 
occasions, issued from 1563 to 1597. Our readers will no doubt be glad.to have 
their attention drawn to this volume, and if they are not previously acquainted 
with them, to the other two, which contain the Edwardian books. We presume 
that the next of the series which reproduces any portion of the Prayer Book will 
contain the other Elizabethan editions, such as the Latin Prayer Book. We trust 
that the fact that it is not in the Enzlish language will not exclude it from repro- 
duction in this useful series. 
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DALE, AND ITS ABBEY. By John Ward. A short History and Guide (illus- 
trated). Derby: Bewley and Roe. Pp. 94, Crown 8vo., Cloth boards, 1s. 6d.— 
We can only commend this little book in a very few words, It is by Mr. Ward, 
whose contributions to our pages are well-known; and whose paper in our 
present number, on the tiles of Dale Abbey, will have been read with interest 
and appreciation by many. This book is a guide to Dale Abbey itself. Mr. 
Ward has evidently gone thoroughly to work, and he has produced a book which 
will be of interest and use to many who may visit Dale, and to others who may 
not do so. But little now remains above ground of the abbey or of its church, 
except the east wall of the latter; and that owes its preservation to a curious fact 
mentioned by Mr. Ward—yet only a hundred years ago there were very con- 
siderable remains still standing. The ground plan of the abbey was excavated 
some years ago by the Derbyshire Society, and Dr. J. Charles Cox and 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope promised an elaborate book on Dale. This is still, 
we believe, in course of preparation. Perhaps Mr. Ward’s book may lead to the 

roduction of the long-promised and long-deferred volume of Messrs. Cox and 
Rese. Besides the abbey, Dale possesses a very curiously arranged church, and 
is altogether a place well worth visiting; and Mr. Ward’s book, which is well 
illustrated from his own drawings, will be an acceptable pocket companion to 
anyone who may wish to study Dale on the spot or at home. 


[Notices of several other books, etc., are held over for want of space. ] 


Books for review, and communications for the Editor, should be sent to Messrs. 
Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 

Cases for binding volumes of the Re/iguary may be obtained of the publishers, 
price Is. each. Messrs. Bemrose & Sons also undertake to bind the volumes for 
Is. 6d. each, including the cases. 
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Marlborough, Duke of, 138 

Marshall, 215 

Martin Bennett,49; Richard, 
8 


181 
Mary Queen, 77; Queen of 
Scots, 166-168 
Maskell, Mr. William, 183 
Matilda, Queen, 150 
Maurus, Rabanus, 114 
Maxwell, John, 234 
Maydeston, Clement, 250 
McDonald, Baus-Vavag, 6 
Meldrum, William, 232 
Melton, Archbishop William 
de, 181 
Mellow, Henri, 98 
Menin, Monsieur, 111 
Meopham, Archbishop, 54 
Meredith, Guenever Vench, 
82; Helen, 82 
Merten, John, 157 
Middleton, Prof., 51-53, 112, 
182, 246 
Middletons, The, 120 
Midleton, Viscount, 117 
Mildemaie, Thomas, 151 
Milton, 195 
Mitchell,Sir A.,177; Withers 
M., 248 
Moffatt, Mr., 117 
Molineux, Rev. C. H., 118 
Mongade, Capt. Hugh, 227 
Monchensy, 215, 216 
Montague, S,, Esq., 77 
Montacute, Anthony Vis- 
count, 227 
Monte, Robert de, 184 
Montrose, Marquis of, 168 
Montgomery, 214-217 
Morgan, Mr. Pritchard, 181, 


182 
Morkhill, Mr., 120 
Morton, Bishop, 122; Re- 
gent, 171 
Mosley, Ann, 137 ; Nicholas, 
137 ; Sir Oswald, 137 
Muirhead, And., 234 
Murphy, Father S. J., 247 
Murray, Dr. David, 177 
Musgrave, Dr. Thomas, 212 


Nawte, Sir Richard, 156 

Needham, Ann, 136 

Neptune, 195 

Nevil, 214-217; Maud de, 
212; Sir Thomas, 212 
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Nicephorous, 90 
Nichols, 78 
Nicholson, 196; Mr. Albert, 


120 

Nightingale, Mr. J. E., 16- 
24, 74 

Noake, Mr. J., 104, 116, 


162 
Noel, Gerard Noel, 241 
Norfolk, Duke of, 75, 226 
North, Col. J. T., 65 
Nutt, Mr. David, 228 


Ochiltree, Michael, 232 
Ogle, 215 ; Cuthbert Baron, 


215 
Oldfield, Dr., 139 
Olupe, Sir John, 156 
Olyver, John, 163 
Orcy, 143 
Ormond, Butler, 

216; James, 217 
Ormonde, Marquis of, 129 


Earl of, 


Palmer, G. W., 56, 149 
Panton, Alethea, 226 ; John, 
226 
Pappenbroch, 113 
Parker, Archbishop, 
129, 130 
Paschal II., Pope, 183 
Pasikrates, 112, 113 
Paterson, John, 234, 235 
Paton, James, 165, 233 
Patten, Rev. R., 139 
Paulinus, Magician, 90 
Payne, George, 54; William, 
4 


22, 


9 
Pearce, 47 
Pearson, 55 
Pegge, 248, 249; Edward, 


249 

Pegge-Burnell, Col. Edward 
Strelley, 249 

Pemberton, T., 83 

Pembroke, William, Earl of, 
21 

nw Edward, 
Oliver, 237 

Perinthius, Bishop, 90 

Persephone, 133 

Philip, Henry, 81 

Philip of Spain, 77 

Phillips, 3 ; Dr., 121 

Picton, Sir J. A., 183 

Pitt-Rivers, General, 
124 

Plot, 2 

Poole Family, 200 ; Captain 
Richard, 200 


237 5 


56, 





Porter, Rev. A. S., 
228 


Prebenda, Richard de, 234 
Prior, Matthew, 40 


221, 


Raine, Rev. Canon, 221 

Rains, Messrs., 118 

Ramsay, James, 234 

Ransome, Prof., 118-120 

Ranulph, Robert Fitz, 249 

Rastall, 109, 110 

Raw, 201, 202, 206 

Ray, 201-206 

Read, James, 139 ; Samuel, 
139 

Remigius, 183 

Reuter, 203 

Reynolds, Mr., 139 

Richard I., 114; Coeur de 
Lion, 129 

Richardson, Mr. Alderman, 


36, 37 
Ride, Prior Théodule de, 


52 
Ripon, Bishop of, 110 
Ritter, 203 
Rivers, General Pitt, 56, 


124 

Robertson, Canon Scott, 54, 
III, 129, 181, 182; 
Henrye, 109 

Robinson, Mr., 139 

Rochester, Bishop of, 117 

Roe, 201 

Rolf, William, 237 

Roper, Mr. W. O., 120 

Ros, 79 

Rose, Alexander, 235 

Ross, Arthur, 234, 235 

Rothchild, Alfred de, 77 

Row, 201 

Rowe, 201, 202, 206; Rev. 
G., 228 

Rusby, Mr. James, 120 

Rutland, Henry, Earl of, 
108, 109; Thomas, Earl 
of, 215 

Rutter, 203, 204 

Rydge, William, 108 


St. Anselm, 183, 184 
St. Benedict, 114 
St. Chad, 103 
. Christopher, 199, 249 
. Columba, 165, 229, 231 
St. Cuthbert, 52 
St. Edward, 114 
St. Fillan, 165 
. George, 112-115 
st. Glyceria, 90 
St. Gregory, 114, 122 
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St. Jerome, 90 
St. Kentigern, 232, 233 
St. Lawrence, 114 
. Machar, 232 
. Martha, 114 
- Moluac, 165 
. Osburga, 103 
. Osmund, 114 
. Prisca, 114 
St. Theodore, 90 
. Vitus, 114 
Sackville, Lord, 116 
Saladin, 129 
Sale, Rev. Thomas, 213; 
Willelmus de la, 206 
Sales, Mr., 121 
Salwey, Humphrey, 106 
Salisbury, Bishop of, 122,228 
Sandford, Bishop, 176 
Sandwich, Lord, 123, 200 
Sandys, Archbishop Edwin, 
178; Lord, 224, 226; 
Elizabeth, 226; Henry, 
226; Sir Edwin, 226; 
William, 226 
Sarsfield, 6-8 
Savadg, Georg, 107 
Scarth, Prebendary, 183 
Scasebrick, John, 36 
Schivez, W., 229, 230 
Schomberg, Count, 8. 
Schrimzeour, Sir James, 169 
Scott, Sir Gilbert, 66; Sir 
Walter, 170, 199 
Seebohm, 202 
Selden, 113, 114, 183 
Sergius I., 122 
Severus, 2 
Sevyll, Anthony, 109 
Sharp, James, 231 
Sharpe, Mr. Patricke, 171 
Shaw, 80 
Sheldon, Col., 6, 8 
Sherard, J., 2393 Sir 
Brownlow, 239 
Shepherd, Rev. T. H., 110 
Shower, Mr., 136 
Shoreswood, George, 234, 
236 
Shrewsbury, Earl of,212-217 
Skeat, Prof., 50, 175, 178 
Skinner, John, 176; Matthew, 
8 


3 
Skirlaw, Bishop Walter, 159 
Skull, Walter, Knight, 106 
Smeaton family, 120 
Smerman, 205 
Smith, Dr.,113; Mr.Gregory, 
228; Mr. Toulmin, 143 
Smyth, Mr., 139 
Snodin, John, 242 
Somerset, Duke of, 226 
Sotherton, Thos., 208 
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Southampton, Henry, Earl 
of, 227 
Southey, Mr. T. H., 183 
Southgate, Mr. J., 122 
Southwell, Sir Robert, 6 
Sowden, Mr. John, 57 
Spenser, 195 
Spottiswood, John, 231 
Stacy, Thomas, 237 
Stacye, Rev. J., 216 
Stafford, Humphrey, 98 
Stansfeld, Mr. John, 119, 
120 


Stead, Benj. Broughton, 249 | 


Stephen, Prof., 50 

Stephenson, 174; Mr. Mill, 
F.S.A., 55, 117 

Stevenson, Rev. Joseph, 177 

Stevens, Mr. D. M., 117 

Stillingfleet, 2 

Stokes, Professor, 247 

Storour, 205 

Stow, 185 

Strelley, Sir Nicholas, 249 

Stretton, Mr., 220 

Strongbow, 215 

Strange, 214-217 

Stuart, Alex., 230; David, 
232, 235; Prince Charles 
Edward, 168 

Suckau, W. & E. de, 135 

Suffolk, Thomas Earl of, 226 

Stukeley, Dr., 2 

Sumpter, Henry, 239 

Sutores, 203 

Sutton, Bishop Oliver, 111 

Swan, John, 194-196 

Swift, 48; Swyft, 214, 217; 
Anne, 214; Robt., 214 

Symons, Mr. Alderman, 250 


Talbot, 212-217; Francis 
Lord, 215; Gilbert, 212; 
John, 212; Lady Alethea, 
212, 215 

Tanner, 206, 207 

Tate, Sir Richard, 156 

Taylor, Rev. Canon Isaac, 
85, 86 

Theodosius, 112, 113 

Theodotus, 112 

Thomson, 214 

‘Thoresby, Ralph, 119, 120 





Throckmorton, Thomas, 106 

Tirrel, Robert, 224, 226 

Torry, Dr., 176 

Townsend, George F., 19 

Trench, Samuel, Esq., 141 

Triton, 195 

Trivet, 203 

Turnbull, Bishop, 171 

Turnbull, John, 234 

Turner, Francis,‘49; J. B., 
217; Mr. Thackeray, 123, 
124; Thomas, 217 

Tymbs, John, 164 

Tyrconnell, Lord, 5, 6 


Valence, 215, 216 
Varuchas, Sig., 88 
Venables, Precentor, 184 
Venator, 206 

Verdon, 214-217 

Veysey Family, 52, 53 
Vinsauf, Geoffrey de, 129 
Voragine, Jacobus de, 114 


Waddington, Mr., 120 
Walcott, Mr., 197; 
Mackenzie, 166 
Walden, Elizabeth, 
Sir Richard, 214 
Walker, 213; Rev. W. M. 
A., LL.D., 176 
Walkingtoune, Robert, 158. 
Waller, Mr., 246; Mr. J. 
G., F.S.A., 117 
Wallis, Alfred, F.R.S.L., 


Mr. 


214; 


135 

Wallops, the, Earls of 
Pembroke, 200 
Walsingham, Thomas of, 


114 

Walter, Archbishop Hubert, 
III, 129-135, 181, 182; 
D. Alleyne, 42; Theobald, 


129 
Ward, Mr. John, 118, 218 
Warren, 223 
Washington, George, 120 
Waters, 120 
Watson, Mr. C., 193 
Waughop, 6 
Way, Mr. Albert, 167 
Waynman, 205 
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Webster, Mr. T., 51 

Weldon, Thomas, 109 

Wellington, Duke of, 56 

Well, Johannes atte, 206 

Wemyss, Earl of, 174 

West, Bishop, 53 

Westcott, Dr., 51 

Whaley, Richard, 160, 161 

Wharton, 183 

Wheatley, Richard, 222 

Whittingham, Mr. J., 110 

Wilgoose, Sir John, 224, 225 

Wilkinson, Andrew, 213 

Wilks, Mr., 227 

William III., 
228 

William, of Malmesbury, 103 

William of Newburgh, 203 

William of Sens, 130 

William of Wysbech, 112 

Williamson, C. G., 117; 
James, 173 

Willis, Prof., 130 

Wills, General, 139 

Wilson, Mr, Edmund, 118, 


says IV., 


119 

Winchester, Bishop of, 117 ; 
John, 232 

Winchilsea and Nottingham, 
George, Earl of, 241 

Wingfield, John, 241 

Wishart, Wm., 234 

Wittenberg, Duke of, 12 

Wodwarde, Rycharde, 109 

Wood, J. T., 183; Rev. E. 
G., 113, 183; Rev. T. 
Wi, 

Woolseley, Col., 8 

Wordsworth, Rev. Chr., 122, 
236, 250 

Wra, 202, 203, 206 

Wray, 201, 206 

Wren, Sir Chris., 185 

Wright, Edward, 98 

Wrowe, 202, 203 

Wyclif, 121 

Wylughbye, John, 109 


Yates, James, 45; Messrs., 
45; Mr. C. G., 120 
Young, Arthur, 140; Mr., 
139; Lancelot, 185 
Yowle, Robert, 163 
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Abbotsbury, 23, 143 

Aberdeen, 171, 175, 230, 
232, 233, 235 

Abernethy, 51 

Abingdon, 144, 250 

Aboyne, 51 

Acaster Malbis, 42, 43 

Acle, 104 

Agincourt, 115 

Aldborough, 2-4, 57, 91, 92, 
21 


Aldermanbury, 141 
Aldgate, 222, 223 
Alkrington, 136-139 

All Souls’ College, Oxford, 


77 
Almondbury, 57 
Alnwick, 158 
Andover, 243 
Ancyra, 113 
Antrim, 197 
Argyll, 166, 233-235 
Armagh, 184 
Armenia, 89 
Armethwaite, 86 
Arncliff, 202, 207 
Arras, 153 
Artois, 153 
Ashover, 118 
Aston Manor, 106 
Athens, 88, 89 
Athlone, 5, 8, 247 
Australia, 121 
Austria, 121 
Ayr, 172 


Babbicombe Bay, 197 
Babylon, 196 

Bacton, 117 
Bakewell, 106, 218 
Bangor, 183 
Banningham, 47 
Bannockburn, 167 
Bardscy, 57 
Barmouth, 181 
Barnby, 202 
Barnoldswick, 66 
Bath, 55, 138 

Battle Abbey, 42 
Beauchief Abbey, 248, 249 
Beckett’s Well, 118 
Beckingham, 110 
Beechamwell, 47 
Beeston Regis, 21 








Bedfordshire, 121 
Belton, 104 
Belus, Temple of, 196 
Bentley, 123 
Berkeley Castle, 246 
Berkshire, 56, 117, 148, 184 
Bettisfield Park, 82 
Bewdley, 45 
Birkenhead, 51 
Birmingham, 35, 
239, 240 
Bisbrooke, 237, 238 
Blackheath, 225, 227 
Blairs College, 168 
Blenheim, 138 
Bletchingley, 250 
Bletchington, 186 
Bloomsbury, 182 
Bluntisham, 183, 184 
Bodleian Library, 112 
Bolton, 120 
Borden-by-Sittingbourne, 


36, 45, 


116 
Boroughbridge, 1-4, 57, 92, 
120, 213 
Bossall, 42 
Boston, 120, 205 
Boughton Monchelsea, 116 
Bow, 140, 141 
Brabant, 203 
Bradford, 57, 185 
Bradshaw, 98, 106 
Braga, 90 
Bramfield, 47 
Brampton, 123 
Brandon Castle, 186 
Brassington, 118 
Breaston, 249 
Brechin, 232, 234, 236 
Bridgham, 104 
Bridlington, 222 
Brigstock, 241 
Brinneskid, 226 
Bristol, 35, 55, 172 
Brittany, 3 
British Museum, 113, 116, 
120, 193, 250 
Broomhall, 213, 214, 217 
Brome, 47 
Brownsoon, 186 
Brussels, 122 
Buckenham, Old, 47 
Buckinghamshire, 184 


| Buckthorn Weston, 20-22 


Burbrooke, 224, 226 





Burgh, 104 
Burlingham, 104 
Burton-on-Trent, 221 
Bury St. Edmunds, 227, 250 
Butley, 104 
Buttercrambe, 202 
Buttergill, 86 
Butterhill, 86 
Buttermere, 86 
Butterthwait, 86 
Buxton, 118 


Cairo, 91 

Calais, 114 

Cambridge, 50-53, 78, 112, 
113, 122, 123, 129, 250 

Cambridgeshire, 183, 184 

Canterbury, 54, 55, 75, 111, 
116, 129-132, 135, 181, 
182, 229, 250 

Cappadocia, 112, 113 

Carlethwaite, 86 

Carlisle, 16, 24, 115 

Carryck, 7 

Cartmell, 57 

Castle Connel, 7 

Castle Donington, 118 

Castle Martin, 8 

Castleton, 87 

Cerne, 250 

Ceylon, 197 

Chalcedon, 113 

Chaldza, 196 

Chalons, 48 

Champagne, 48 

oe 98, 107, 
II 

Chatsworth, 215 

Chedgrave, 47 

Chedworth, 246 

Chertsea, 219 

Cheshire, 98, 120, 200 

Chester, 32-38, 138, 213 

Chesterfield, 118, 139, 140 

Childrey, 117 

China, 48, 79 

Church Lawford, 186 

Clare Coll., Cambridge, 78 

Cleveland, 84-86, 201-207 

Clonfert, 247 

Clonmacnois, 247 

Cluny, 90 

Coire, 52 
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Colchester, 116 
Collingham, 57 
Cologne, 135 
Collyhurst, 137 
Coltishall, 104 
Colworth, 79 

Combe Keynes, 17-19 
Cong, 247 
Connaught, 11 
Copenhagen, 50 
Cork, 11 

Cornwall, 46, 47, 197, 199, 


249 

Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, 
77, 129, 130, 182 

Coutances, 122 

Covehithe, 104 

Coventry, 48, 102, 103, 122, 
172, 186, 221, 222, 240 

Crostwick, 104 

Cudham, 116 

Cullin, 11 

Cumberland, 85 


Dale, 218-223 

Danby Castle, 84 

Darlington, 56 

Davenport, 98 

Deepdale, 118 

Deerhurst, 246 

Denbigh, 226 

Denmark, 197 

Derby, 106, 118, 136, 218 

Derbyshire, 98, 106, 118, 
136, 197, 213, 218, 220, 
247, 249 

Devil’s Dyke, 183 

Dewsbury, 50 

Dijon, 90 

Diospolis, 112 

Dishforth, 202 

Ditteridge, 199 

Dolgelly, 181 

Dorchester, 183 

Dore, 248 

Dorset, 16-24, 79, 143, 250 

Driffield, 161 

Dronfield, 247, 248 

Dronfield Woodhouse, 248 

Drystoke, 241 

Dublin, 5, 8 

Dunblane, 232-234 

Duncannon, 12 

Dunchurch, 186 

Dundee, 169 

Dundry, 55 

Dunham, 110 

Dunkeld, 228-235 

Durham, 51, 52, 122, 229, 
250 





Earl’s Colne, 21, 22 

Eaton, 110 

Eboracum, 92 

Edinburgh, 44, 166, 171- 
177, 235, 236, 246 

Edingley, 109 

Egypt, 113 

Eldersfield, 116 

Ely, 53, 112, 183, 184 

Endcliffe Hall, 217 

England, 6, 12, 47, 52, 53, 
57, 67, 79, 85, 92, III, 
113-115, 121, 122, 129-131, 
137, 141, 143, 144, 
148-151, 171, 172, 175, 
185, 197, 198, 201, 206, 
225, 227, 229 

Erith, 214 

Eryholme, 56 

Eskebriggethwaite, 86 

Essex, 21, 116, 217, 224, 
226 

Europe, 120 

Exeter, 27-29, 34, 35, 3%) 
39, 106, 123, 124, 142, 
143, 198 

Eyam, 98 


Falkirk, 124 

Faversham, 116 

Felbrigg, 21 

Fens, 82 

Flanders, 138 

Fleam Dyke, 183 

Flintshire, 80 

Flodden, 185 

Fountains Abbey, 4, 67, 71, 
72 

France, 48, 122, 137 

Fulham, 79 


Galway, 5, 6, 8 

Galloway, 235 

Germany, 121, 227 

Gillingham, 22 

Gisleham, 104 

Glasgow, 165, 168, 
171, 175, 233-235 

Glaston, 236-242 

Gloucester, 55, 219, 226, 
246 

Gloucestershire, 200 

Goolin Bridge, 5 

Gorleston, 104 

Great Ayton, 202 

Greenwich, 195 

Greys, 226 

Guildford, 55, 116, 117 


170, 
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Hackford, 104 
Hackney, 138 
Haghmond Abbey, 82 
Hales, 104 

Halifax, 66 
Hallamshire, 212, 214 
Halloughton, 110 
Hambleton, 237, 238 
Hammersmith, 135 
Hampshire, 123 
Hampton Poyle, 186 
Hanmer, 80-33 
Hanson Grange, 98 
Hanworth, 21 
Hargrave, 177 
Harpswell, 186 
Harrington, 223 
Hassop, 101 
Hayfield, 197 
Heckingham, 47 
Hellifield Peel, 57 
Helmsley, 206 
Hemington, 118 
Hempstead, 47 
Henwick, 104 
Hereford, 250 
Herefordshire, 19, 117 
Herts., 49, 163 
Hexham, 229 
Hinton Parva, 23 
Holker Hall, 57 
Holland, 137, 197 
Holy Land, 129 
Hopton, 213 
Horning, 104 
Horsford, 158 
Howden, 159-161 
Hull, 223, 243, 250 
Hunts., 123, 183 


Ickworth, 227, 228 
Ilkeston, 221 

Inis Bofin, 247 
Iniscleraun, 247 
Innerkip, 176 


Inverary, 166 

Ireland, 5, 12, 129, 137, 151, 
184, 185, 197, 213, 225, 
227, 247 

Iseur, 3 

Isle of Man, 213 

Isle of Wight, 124 

Isurium, 3, 91 

Italy, 52 


Jamaica, 46 
Jerusalem, 112, 113 
John’s Port, 247 
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Kegworth, 221, 223 
Kempston, 104, 121 
Kendal, 79 
Kenilworth, 56, 186, 199 
Kensington, 137 
Kent, 116, 117, 214, 224- 
227 
Ketelstream, 121 
Khorsabad, 194 
Kiddall, 120 
Kidbrooke, 227 
Kidlington, 186 
Kilkenny, 5, 184 
Killalo, 7 
Kilmallock Abbey, 184 
Kilwinning, 173 
Kingsail, 11 
Kingston-upon-Hull, 242 
Kirby Bedon, 104 
Kirkby Moorside, 205 
Kirkcudbright, 176 
Kirkstall Abbey, 65-74, 120 
Kirtley, 104 
Kirtlington, 186 
Kirton-in-Lindsey, 186 
Knaresborough, I, 2 
Knayton, 204 
Knightlow, 186 
Knowle House, 116 
Kynalton, 109 
Kyrtlyngton, 109 


Lambeth, 117, 130 

Lanarkshire, 174 

Lanbargh, 203-206 

Lancashire, .120, , 136-139, 
172, 199 

Lancaster, 120 

Langley Abbey, 158, 159 

Lanhydrock, 46 

Lee, 224-228 

Leeds, 65, 118-120 

Leicester, 221, 222 

Leicestershire, 49, 220, 221, 
237, 240, 241 

Leighton, 120 

Leinster, 8 

Leith, 174-177 

Lenton, 220, 223 

Leominster, 19, 117 

Leshmagow, 174 

Lewisham, 227 

Limerick, 5, 6, 8, 11 

Limpsfield, 117 

Linkinhorne, 249 

Lincoln, 21, 110, III, 122, 
172, 183, 184, 205 

Lincolnshire, 43, 85, 
177 

Lindisfarne, 52 

Lismore (Scotland), 166 

Little Chester, 118 


104, 





Liverpool, 36, 37, 115, 250 

Lockington, 118 

Loddon, 158 

London, 12, 20, 35, 39-41, 
52, 57, 74, 78, 112, 115, 
117, 121, 135-144, 150, 
151, 157, 164, 172, 178, 
180, 182, 185, 196, 200, 
209, 250 

Lough Kee, 247 

Lowthorpe, 161, 162 

Lydda, 112, 114 

Lyons, 198 


Maguelonne, 89 
Maidstone, 54 
Malling, 150 
Malvern, 219 
Manchester, 110, 118, 120, 
137 
Markby, 104 
Market Overton, 239 
Marlingford, 104 
Marske-with-Redcar, 202 
Marston Moor, 120 
Mautby, 104 
Melbury Sampford, 23 
Melton Mowbray, 223 
Mepal, 112 
Middlesex, 136 
Middleton, 104 
Millthwaite, 86 
Milton, 53, 54 
Montpellier, 89 
Moray, 232-235 
Morden College, 227 
Morley, 218, 223 
Mosterton, 23 
Moulingar, 5,8 
Mount Grace, 122 
Mulescoomb, 121 
Musselburgh, 172, 173 


Nantwich, 82, 138 
Navan, 213 
Newbold-on-Avon, 186 
Newbo, Abbey of, 43 
Newburgh-on-Tay, 51 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
34, 35, 49 42, 172 
Newnham, 49 
Newnham Regis, 186 
Newton, 51 
Norfolk, 21, 47, 104, 129, 
158, 198, 199 
Normandy, 115 
Normanton, 110 
Northamptonshire, 177, 221, 


29-31, 


237 
North Cove, 104 
North Lees, 106 
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North Leverton, 110 
North Muskham, 110 
Norton, 249 
Norton Canon, 117 
Norton St. Philip, 55 
Norway, 85, 121 
Norwell Overall, 110 
Norwell Palishall, 110 
Norwich, 24-26, 35, 104, 
172, 183, -211 
Nottingham, 220-223 
Notts., 108, 220, 221 


Oakham, 49, 239, 241, 242 
Oak Hill Park, 250 
Old Oak Wood, 197 
Old Shoreham, 200 
Orford, 196 
Orkney, 234 
Ormsby, 104, 202 
Osnaborough, 140 
Ossory, 184 
Overchurch, 51 
Owen’s College, 118 
Oxford, 75-77, 112, 
86 


I 
Oxfordshire, 184, 226 
Oxton, 110 


182, 


Padstow, 197 

Pakefield, 104 

Paris, 135, 171 

Parton, 176 

Paston, 104 

Paul, 46, 47 

Pauley, 82 

Peebles, 173, 174 

Penzance, 46, 47 

Perth, 169-172 

Peterboro’, 250 

Phoul-a-Phooka Waterfall, 
197 

Picardy, 48 

Plumpton, 2 

Poitou, 198 

Port Coon Cave, 197 

Portugal, 196 

Potter Heigham, 104 

Premontré, 90 

Preston, 139, 140, 172, 199 

Prestwich, 199 

Public Record Office, 44, 45, 
49, 50 

Purbeck, 129 


Rains Cave, 118 

Ramilies, 138 

Rampton, 110 
Ratcliffe-on-the-Wreake, 222 
Reading, 56, 141-149 
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Reculver, 116 
Redhill, 250 
Reedham, 199 
Reeth, 202 
Renfrewshire, 176 
Repton, 218-223 
Richmond, 135 
Ridlington, 104 
Rigsby, 104 
Ringsfield, 104, 200 
Ripon, 110, 193 
Rochester, 55, 106, 129, 130 
Rockland, 104 
Roecliffe, 1 
Romainmotier, §2 
Rome, 183 
Ross, 234 
Rosse, 227 
Rossington, 221 
Rotherham, 214 
Rouen, 114 
Roxborough, 226 
Rugby, 186, 240 
Rushmere, 104 
Ruston Parva, 161 
Rutland, 16, 49, 221, 236- 
242 


St. Albans, 49, 250 

St. Andrews, 122, 171, 176, 
229, 230, 233, 234 

St. Asaph, 57, 80, 185 

St. Breage, 249 

Saints’ Island, 247 

St. Katherine, Hospital of, 


150 

St. Martin-le-Grand, College 
of, I 

Salisbury, 16, 20, 129, 130, 
133, 172 

Samsoe, 197 

Scarborough, 177, 205 

Scriven, 1 

Scotland, 122, 166-172, 175, 
185, 197, 225, 228-230 

Sempringham, 177 

Sens, 132 

Sevenoaks, 116 

Severn End, 116 

Sheen, 185 

Sheffield, 35, 36, 212-218, 
248 


4 

Sherborne, 250 

Sherringham, 198 

Shipton Gorge, 22 

Shooter’s Hill, 227 

Shoreditch, 136 

Showell, 240, 241 

Shrewsbury, 240 

Silchester, 56, 142, 182, 183, 
246, 247 
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Sizeland, 47 

Soho, 36 

Somersby, 104 

Somerset, 55 

Somersham, 183, 184 
Southampton, 243 

South Cove, 47 

South Kensington Museum, 


76, 77 
South Muskham, 110 
Southwell, 108-110, 178, 179 
Sowerby, 87 
Spain, 6, 90 
Spaldwick, 183, 184 
Springfield, 116 
Staingrave, 202 
Staveley, 118 
Stoke Hoo, 116 
Stoke Newington, 136 
Stonehenge, 3 
Strathspey, 197 
Strawberry Hill, 79 
Studley, 193, 194 
Sturminster Marshall, 18-20, 


2 
Stubblethwaite, 86, 87 
Sudeley, 79, 246 
Suffolk, 196, 200, 227 
Sussex, 200 

Swanage, 23 
Swafield, 104 
Switzerland, 52 

Syria, 113 


Tarbolton, 176, 177 

Tewkesbury, 116 

Teynham Manor House, 129 

Tickenhall, 222 

lincleton, 23 

Tinwell, 242 

Titsey, 117 

Theberton, 104 

Thirsk, 202 

Thorganby, 202 

Thornaby, 202 

Thornbury, 55 

Thornhill, 50 

Thorpe-by- Water, 238, 239 

Thorpe-next-Haddiscoe, 47 

Thorpe-next-Norwich, 104 

Thurgarton, 47, 109, II0, 
221-223 

Thurlton, 104 

Thurton, 47 

Thwaites, 86 

Thwaite St. Mary, 47 

Trinity Hall, Worcester, 
162-164 

Tugby, 237 

Tutbury, 12 

















Twitchen, 121 
Twitching, 121 
Tyneham, 250 
Tyre, 112 





Uggeshall, 104 
Ulverscroft, 223 
Upchurch, 116 
Upton-in-Wirral, 51 


Wales, 81, 225 

Walthamstow, 217 

Walton Hall, 185 

Wandsworth, 55, 117 

Wareham, 250 

Warton, 120 

Warwick, 186 

Warwickshire, 
239, 240 

Waterford, 12 

Wath, 2 

Watling Street, 2 

Waxham, 47 

Welbeck, 249 

Wells, 138 

West Challow, 117 

Westgate, 116 

Westerham, 116 

Westleton, 104 

West Meath, 8 

Westminster, 112, 198, 250 

Westmoreland, 85 

West Somerton, 47 

Wrexford, 227 

Whitby, 56, 57, 120 

Whittlesford, 54 

Whorlton, 202 

Wicklow, 197 

Willesley, 136 

Wiltshire, 199 

Winchcomb, 246 

Winchester, 122, 150, 198, 
250 

Windsor, 226 

Winhall, 240 

Winterborne 
23 

Wirksworth, 218, 221-223 

Wolston, 186 

Woodbastwick, 47 

Woodborough, 110 

Woodchester, 246 

Woodhouse, 248 

Woodsome, 57 

Woodstock, 186 

Worcester, 104, 115, 116, 
162, 163, 178, 226 

Worcestershire, 45, 





186, 221, 





Whitchurch, 





116, 
243-245 
Wormhill, 248 
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Worstead, 47 Yaverland, 124 Youghall, 7, 8 

Wotton Fitzpaine, 19, 20, 23 | York, 1, 2, 35, 43, 47, 48, | Youlgrave, 106 

Wotton-under-Edge, 200 52, 122, 129, 131, 137, 

Wraxall, 23 168, 172, 178, 179, 194, 

Wyrecester, 105, 106 205, 209, 212-214, 221- | Zinnor, 199 
223, 250 


Yorkshire, 1-4, 16, 42, 56, | 
86, 91, 120, 122, 159-162, 
172, 177, 185, 193, 221 
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